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The First Books of an Ideal New Music Series 


By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell, University 


Dann’s First Year Music | Dann’s Second Year Music 
60 cents 32 cents 


For use by teachers in the kindergarten This book of songs and studies, to be used 
and lower primary grades, this book contains | by the pupil, contains a large number of aew 
rote songs, both accompanied and unaccom- | and beautiful rote songs, with accompaniments, 
panied, and pianoforte selections. The range | especially composed for this work, and a series 
and compass of the songs are suitablefor young | of sight-singing studies. | These studies are of 
children. There area number of “gamesongs,” | the very simplest character, and will giveample 
with full directions forthe teacher, The piano- | material for the child’s first attemptat reading 
forte selections include marches, dances, and | music from a book. They will also give him 
other pieces suited for recreation periods. practice in the use of his musical ‘vocabulary. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ASECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth. $1.50 net 


, A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 
Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges. . 
Instructors and men in practice say: ‘The problems which it presents give the student a means of hitch- 
ing the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in practice’’ ‘‘We have used the bookin ques-@ 
tion very satisfactorily ’’; “It seems to me that this is the best publication of problems in mechanics that J 
have ever seen.” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. m 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HAPMAN HALL, Lta., London. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Gockel, Hinkel and Gackeleia Introductory Book Four Work-a-Day Doings 

(For Fourth Grades) Progressibe Road to Reading For first grades 

A most unusual and charming el The latest addition to this popular A unique book by which the child 

tale translated by Mrs. Nathan Haskell series of readers, this volume is learns a good many things about the 
Dole. its thrilling plot interest, its brimful of tales which sparkle with making of everyday necessities, such 
wealth of imagery and its quaint interest and at the same time cultivate as bread, cloth, houses, etc. The 
characters make it a book which the pupil’s taste for that which is best stories have dialogue and action which 
children adore reading. . in literature and conduct. make them very interesting. 

200 pp. illus. 40c 272 pp. illus. 4 120 pp. illus. 30c 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicaao San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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Miss ELIZABETH P. 

ALLAN, a member of 
the American Commission to 
study Vocational Education in 


spy in Mayence, Germany, 


by an angry mob, and was so 
terrified that she suffered a 
nervous collapse. 

During her subsequent ill- 
ness, Miss Allan was paid 


Germany, was arrested 


followed to the police station | 


cash benefits by the T.C. U., the National Organization for Teachers. | 


She says that her T.C. U. pin, which she was wearing at che time, 
helped to prove her American citizenship and to save her from being 
shot as a spy- 

While you may be in no danger of being shot asa spy, you are in 
danger of sickness, accident and quarantine. 


One teacher in six is disabled from these causes annually. Itisa | 


real danger which you cannot ignore. 


Let the T. C. U. protect you from the financial loss resulting from , 


these misfortunes. We will pay you $50 a month when sick, 


injured or quarantined, $1000 to $2000 for accidental death, and | 


numerous other benefits. The cost is trivial. 


Your name and address on the coupon below will bring full par- 
ticulars and other interesting information by next mail. Don’t wait! 
Act NOW while you are stil! well. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Dept. J LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please tell me more about the 


C. U. and what it will do for me. 


February 25, 1915 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 
A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 


training or experience, can couduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1, The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 


2. .All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 


3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps. which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 


4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 


5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 


6. Model constitution for athletic association. 


7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 


iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72¢ postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


Three 


Elementary-School Series of 


Exceptional Excellence 


BLODGETT READERS: 


These readers have a marked stability of purpose which avoids all extremes of method 
while combining the best characteristics of phonic, word, sentence, and thought methods. They 


are, above all, reading books and contain a predominance of selections in the conv 
style necessary to produce the vividness essential to children. 


ersatiqnal 


A basal series published in two Yorms—a set a six volumes and a set of eight volumes arranged by grades- 


THE JONES READERS : 


The quality of the selections in these Readers was determined largely by two important con- 
siderations: first, the presentation of certain ideas conducive to intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
growth ; and second, an embodiment of those ideas in suitable literary forms. These readers se- 
cure a definite moral effect in addition to intellectual development, while at the same time they 


are delightfully readable. 


Also in two basal series—a set of five volumes and a set q eight volumes, arranged by grades. 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS: 


The sane, common-sense treatment of elementary literature in these books of individuality 


puts them in a class apart. 


They state the principles simply and directly and develop them clearly and sensibly. More. 
over they carefully impress these principles on the pupil by means of thought-compelling problems, 


Book I 
(Grades 3 and 4) 


Book Il Book Ill 
(Grades 5 and 6) 


Complete information on all a these series sent upon receipt q a postcard request. 


(Grades 7 and 8) 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Pacific Coast is supremely interesting 
from any point of view. Its newness, its vitality, 
its freedom from the tyranny of tradition, its 
relation to the whole Pacific, to all of Asia, and 
to all Alaska make it a world all its own. 

Add to these features the fact that there are 
four distinct Pacific America’s from San Diego 
to Bellingham, each dominated by a great city, 
each of which is likely some day to be a rival 
of Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, and you have a condition that is most 
captivating as a study. 

More than one-tenth of the population of the 
United States live in cities and towns on the 
main line of the Pennsylvania railroad, from 
New York to Washington, a distance of 220 
miles. Sometime, presumably, the 220 miles 
from Portland north, will have as large a popula- 
tion strung along the main line of railroad. 
When that is true, Portland and Seattle will be 
the New York and Philadelphia, or the Phila- 
delphia and New York of the Pacific Coast, 
according to your prophesy or prejudice. 

There are many men now alive who knew 
New York and Philadelphia when their com- 
bined population was not greater than that of 
Seattle and Portland. 

My grandsons may see the miracle of the 
Pacific Northwest. All that has to be done is 
for this section to keep the pace that I have 
seen it strike. 

I have been going to the Pacific Northwest 
for more than a quarter of a century and the 
wonder grows rather than lessens each time. 

These Pacific Coast cities are in the making. 
There are as yet no lines of permanent cleav- 
age socially, politically, commercially, re- 
ligiously, or educationally. 

This makes it easy to try any experiment 
and equally easy to arouse prejudices that will 
demolish it. 

Portland is the most conservative of the four 
cities, as is evidenced by the fact that fewer ex- 
treme experiments have been tried and conse- 
quently fewer have been ruthlessly destroyed in 
their youth. 

Portland is the conservative city of the Pacific 
Northwest. Some call it the Hartford of this 
section, remembering that Hartford has al- 
ways been the great financial city of its size on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Others style it the Boston of the Pacific 
Coast—modesty as a Bostonian forbids our 
saying why. Suffice it to say that both Hartford 
and Boston have occasion to be proud of the 
suggestion. 


Educationally, Portland is no longer con- 
servative but refreshingly, sanely progressive. 
No city has done more by way of efficiency in 
the last two years than has Portland, and she 
has done nothing new for the sake of doing 
something new. Not all of the efficiency is new. 


SAFETY IN CASE OF FIRE. 


The Jefferson High School has provision for 
absolute safety in case of fire that is beyond 
anything I have seen elsewhere. 


The proof of efficiency is in the test. At. 


7.30 p. m. during the week’s vacation at the holi- 
day season one of the school boys saw a blaze 
in the fourth floor of the building. He notified 
a few of the fire brigade of the school. One of 
them rang in the fire alarm and the others went 
up the fire escape, threw stones, broke the glass 
in the door, unbolted the door, and went in, at- 
tached the fire hose and extinguished the fire 
sometime before the fire department arrived 
and to whom the boys reported “nothing do- 
ing.” Workmen had left the building at 4.30 
p. m., and the fire caught from their soldering 
kit. The fire was well going when the boys ar- 
rived but a powerful stream of water soon 
mastered the flames. While two boys put the 
hose in commission, two others rushed to the 
room beneath the fire and removed the teacher’s 
desk, chair, books, etc. to save them from the 
water. The city fire brigade could not have 
been anything like as efficient. 

There is a fire chief marshal who has an as- 
sistant on each of the three floors. For each 
floor there are sixteen firemen. Every man 
knows his place. Certain boys open the doors, 
certain others take their place at the fire escape 
and open those doors. Certain other boys fly 
_ the fire hose, each having his special part to 
play. 

There are five substitutes for each floor. In the 
hallway near the street floor is a register on the 
wall. Each of the “fire department” has a peg 
to put in its own place when he comes. The 
substitutes must stay by the register until the 
school signal sounds, and if anyone of the de- 
partment is missing one of the substitutes puts 
his peg in the missing place and the entire de- 
partment is in force before the school opens. 
Efficiency is at its height. The 1,400 students 
are out of the building like a flash, and while 
they are going out, the hose is in action at the 
vital point. 

THE ONLY SCHOOL CENSUS. 

So far as I know the only valuable public 
school census in America is in the 
School district in Portland, Miss 
De Graff, principal. 


Kenton 
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On the wall in “the orincipal’s office is a map 
of the district, six feet square. It is mathe- 
matically laid out so that every house ‘lot is 
scheduled. 

On this map are pins of various lengths and 
of various colored heads. For instance there 
are three lengths of pins, representing—longest, 
father—next, mother—the short ones children. 
One color stands for men and boys, one for wo- 
men and girls, one color means baby, one color 
means “ready for school next term.” One color 
means out for work, another out from sickness, 
one color means contagious illness. 


February 25, 1915 
eat Miss B in the third, Miss C in She fourth, 


Miss D in the fifth and Miss E in the sixth, | 


next vear this will be the alignnient:— 

Second grade, Miss B; third grade, Miss A; 
fourth grade, Miss E; fifth grade, Miss C; sixth 
grade,» Miss D. The third year Miss A is 
back in the second grade, Miss B in the third, 
Miss D in the fourth, Miss E in the fifth, Miss 
C in the sixth. 

LEARNING OUT OF SCHOOL. 

At least one-half day each week the children 
from the third to the seventh grade go out for 
a study of some industry in the city, so that in 


SCHOOL GARDEN, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


This looks like a lot of machinery, but it is 
all done by the pupils. Every group of houses 
has a thild who is responsible for keeping the 
census up-to-date. 

There are pins also to indicate the physical 
condition of each lot, also the street, and the 
sidewalks,—that is, by pins one can know whe- 
ther a lot is healthy or not; whether the city is 
doing its part for the best condition, whether or 
not the yard is beautiful and well kept. 

There is also a card index in which the de- 
tails of each lot are more complete than is pos- 
sible by pins alone. The general condition is 
known by the pins but the ultimate record in 
detail is in the card records. 

TEACHERS ON THE MOVE. 

Superintendent L. R. Alderman has many 
notions that work out delightfully. For in- 
stance, no teacher can stay in the second or 
third grade for two successive years. They 
cannot get in a second grade rut, or a third- 
grade rut. Neither can one be in a fourth, fifth 
or sixth grade more than one year in three. 
That is, if Miss A is in a second grade this year, 


the five years each child studies every industrial, 
commercial, educational, eleemosynary institu- 
tion in the city. 

SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS. 

The Pacific Coast, from Bellingham to San 
Diego, offers unusual opportunities for school 
and home garden work and the Portland 
schools are utilizing their advantages to the full. 
The Woodlawn School deserves its national 
reputation. There could scarcely be anything 
better. The Arleta School is not far behind, and, 
indeed the schools of the city almost invariably 
have gardens that vie with the famous city 
park gardens throughout the country upon 
which fortunes are spent. Beauty and educa- 
tion go hand in hand in Portland. 

GIRLS’ TRADE SCHOOL. 

In the Domestic Science department of the 
Girls’ Trade School the young women actually 
spend an hour or more in every kind of market 
in the city,—fish, meat, vegetable, fruit, etc. 
They go at a leisure hour and some one ex- 
plains to them every detail of value to them as 
housewives or as teachers of home economics. 
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BOYS” TRADE, SCHOOL, 

The Boys’ Trade School is-efficient to the ut- 
most limit. But this is too long a story for 
this time. Incidentally it may be said that the 
boys are finishing—have finished—several rooms 
in the Oregon building at the Panama Exposi- 
tion. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

I think the evening schools of Portland are 
as efficient as any that I have ever seen. There 
are eleven evening schools, seven ‘re ele- 
mentary or adapted to the needs of those who~ 


‘yamong the) best, inthe country. We know of 


no ¢ity that provides! so! universally for recrea- 
tion in inclement weather as does Portland. 
In some Cases it is a basement open on the 
side least likely to be exposed to the prevailing 
storms. The school gardens, and home gardens 


of the pupils are remarkably beautiful and edu- 
cational. 


High school work is peculiarly efficient. The 
spirit. is equal to anything I have seen. The 
earnestness of the students is admirable; the 
devotion of the teachers is highly commend- 


GLASS-COVERED COURT, NEW FAILING SCHOOL, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


are seeking a general knowledge, two are trade 
schools, and two are high schools. 


IN GENERAL. 


There are nearly 3,000 in the night schools, 
while in the high school there are nearly 5,000 
and in the elementary schools nearly 25,000. 
This means that nearly forty per cent. of the 
elementary school pupils go to the high school, 
which is an exceptionally large number. 

In some schools credit is given for home 
work. In connection with two schools there 
is a neighborhood house for the teaching of 
real home life. 

Recreation opportunities and supervision are 


able and the leadership of the principals is 
genuinely effective. It was an exceptional privi- 
lege I enjoyed in Portland. I was there for 
the five school days, addressing each of the 
five high schools with their total of nearly 5,000 
students, meeting and addressing seven Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, the Teachers’ League, 
the thousand teachers assembled, the Business 
Men’s Club, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, a group of representatives of the 
State Departments of Education of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, not to mention several 
formal dinners and luncheons. It was not the 
“simple life’ but I know Portland educationally, 
industrially and commercially exceptionally well, 


> 


We are too generally teaching what to 


—James L. McConaughy, Bowdoin Colle ce 


think rather than how to think. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY NORMAL SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT !OHN R. KIRK 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Fifteen years ago, 1899, much fault was found 
with our normal schools by men in college and 
university circles because of alleged low stand- 
ards of scholarship. I was Examiner of Schools 
for the University: of Missouri. When suddenly 
notified of my election to the presidency of this 
institution, I made haste to visit the president of 
the University for his advice, though I well knew 
his views. He promptly urged me to resign, go 
to Kirksville, and “put scholarship into that 
Normal School.” I consulted other university 
and collegemen. There was no dissenting opinion. 
They all wanted better scholarship in the Normal 
School. Supported by progressive Regents anda 
vigorous faculty, I have done my best to meet 
the issue, and I believe there is no college man 
or university man now urging more scholarship 
in this normal school. Meanwhile, the instTtu- 
tion has made even greater advancement in pro- 
fessional ideals and practices than it has in 


_ scholarship standards. 


The Twentieth Century Normal School pre- 
pares men and women to enter the teaching pro- 
fession on a par with graduates of the law 
school and medical college, without the neces- 
sity of being recast or relabeled by any other in- 
stitution. It is not patterned after any Eu- 
ropean Normal School. It is an American idea; 
not a borrowed one. It is not a static mechan- 
ism. It is an adaptable, dynamic agency very 
close to the people whose necessities have 
brought it into being. 

It is a public utility and therefore retains 
plasticity to meet substantial changes in public 
needs. Its undeviating policy is to function in 
growing public service. Its program is like the 
railway ticket, “for this day only.” 

The Normal School at Kirksville runs under 
high pressure. Members of the faculty visit in- 
stitutions and participate in conventions of many 
states. They even keep tabs on the fads and 
sensations of educational exploiters. They try 
to discriminate between good and evil. They 
are undoubtedly aware of the best educational 
conceptions known in our country. And best of 
all, they exercise great freedom of initiative 
based upon their own constructive thinking. 

Many visiting experts from our own country 
and a few from Canada and Great Britain have 
lately looked in upon the school and given us 
the benefit of their judgment and their criticism. 
Some of these visitors have made definite com- 
ment on our ability to bring ideals and practices 
into unusually close relationship, a fact in which 
we take great pride. 

The president and faculty of this normal 
school are very close to the concrete problem of 
preparing teachers for the schools of our states. 
We have the “follow up” idea pretty well worked 
out. We follow our students and graduates into 
the schools where they teach. We discover their 


weakness and their strength. We are living 
our lives in close and vital relation with real 
people and actual conditions. We share actively 
in School Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 
Boy Scout movements, Girls’ Camp Fires, and 
conventions of school boards, teachers and peo- 
ple at laree. 

This Normal School seeks to offer the best 
known instrumentalities for making studies in- 
telligible and for developing skill. 

These instrumentalities include the library, the 
farm, the shop, the laboratory, the museum, the 
stereopticon, and photography, motion picture 
making, dramatization, organized play and 
numerous co-operative activities among faculty, 
students and practice school children. 

There were in 1913-14 the following principal 
groups of students. 


The 120-hour graduates, numbering............... 22 
The 90-hour graduates, numbering................ By | 
The 60-hour graduates, numbering................ 22 
The 30-hour graduates (“elementary certificate” 
The rural state certificate group, numbering...... 37 
The non-graduating group, numbering nearly..... 1,400 


The best product in the gradual differentiation 
of teaching talent is the group seventy or 
eighty individuals annually striving for the 120- 
hour diploma and a bachelor’s degree in educa- 
tion. Many of them can attend summer terms 
only. They are from twenty to forty-five years 
of age. As a rule they are actual teachers. 
Nearly all of them hold diplomas from schools 
or colleges of some kind. They are studying and 
struggling for a diploma which will guarantee 
not only entrance into their profession but 
permanent recognition in that profession. 

These are the crown jewels in the twentieth 
century Normal School; and the Normal School 
offers them the means of securing both profes- 
sional efficiency and permanent professional re- 
cognition. These are the people predominate in 
giving the institution its invigorating atmosphere 
and its characteristic school spirit in which the 
younger students and lower class students at- 
tain the conscious ideal that they may become 
integral and enduring factors in one of the 
greatest and most serviceable of all the profes- 
sions. 

The ninety-hour class is illustrative of what 
ambitious, would-be teachers will become for 
practical purposes when given Opportunity and 
unhampered by conventional restrictions. But 
nearly every one of these people has it in mind 
to teach for a period and then return to push 
forward and secure the 120-hour diploma. Many 
of them have definite plans to attain this hich 
purpose by teaching nine months in the vear and 
attending the Normal School for three summer 
terms. A_ few of them will go to the univer- 
sity for their bachelor’s degree. Many of them 
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are married men and women. The major part 
of them will become effective propagandists and 
constructive community leaders. 

A majority of the normal schools of our coun- 
try long had the sixty-hour course as their ex- 
clusive offering for prospective teachers. In 
most of them the hope now is to attain higher 
standards. The year 1913-14 witnessed the be- 
ginning of sixty-hour courses for definite pur- 
poses in this normal school. The diploma for 
these new courses includes a life certificate and 
the designation of ability to teach in elementary 
schools. The table shows the variety of posi- 
tions filled by the twenty-two persons receiving 
the new diploma. Three of the class have posi- 
tions as high school teachers. But they are 
quite mature persons with valuable teaching ex- 
perience and a good deal of extra study to their 
credit. They also hold other certificates which 
legalize their teaching in high schools. The 
diploma is doubtless taken by them as a guaranty 
of landmarks past. 

One-hundred ninety-nine individuals received 
elementary certificates authorizing them to teach 
for two years and guaranteeing completion of 
thirty or more semester hours preceded by the 
four years’ high school course. These people 
are most interesting in their very varying capa- 
bilities. I have enjoyed a study of their charac- 
teristics. They average twenty-three and one- 
half years of age. One hundred sixty-five of them 
have taught in public schools. They have been 
mainly self-supporting students. Their average 
teaching experience in public schools is twenty- 
one months. Some of them have taught sixty- 
five months. Their average attainments in 
scholarship are: 1. Sixteen high school units 
covered in thirty-six months. 2. Forty-four 
semester hours in academic and pedagogic 
studies of college grade covered in fourteen 
months. 

What an array of productive talent is pre- 
sented in these one-hundred ninety-nine young 
Missouri student teachers. They will render the 
state effective service. Most of them will yet 
alternate many times between student life and 
teaching. Three-fourths of them will be in sum- 
mer schools of 1915. One-third of them will be 
in the Normal School or the University during 
the school year 1915-16. Nearly half of them hold 
the second of third elementary certificate. They 
will teach on that certificate to earn money to 
push forward and secure a diploma. After that, 
most of them will repeat the process for a higher 
diploma. But I have studied those of this group 
receiving their first elementary certificate. They 
have an average of nine semester hours in excess 
of what is required for the certificate. 
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These facts reveal the spirit of the twentieth 
century Normal School in which the students are 
not hampered by mechanical standards, though 
well-defined measurements do designate mini- 
mum requirements. But the spirit of such a 
school rejects the idea of stopping at a mini- 
mum. The only recognized individual limits are 
the boundaries of what the individual has the 
ability to accomplish. 

This is a temporary expedient. The state su- 
perintendent of schools has favored its use for 
a time. Thirty-seven candidates were recom- 
mended to the state superintendent. They aver- 
age (a) twenty-one years of age, (b) six months’ 
teaching experience in public schools, (c) thirty- 
one months in school attendance above the 
eighth grade, and (d) credit of thirteen high 
school units including about one and one-third 
units in elementary rural school methods, man- 
agement, and sociology. Most of them after a 
year or two in teaching will re-enter the Normal 
School to work in the direction of an elementary 
certificate. 

In 1913-14 there were nearly fourteen hundred 
students of the institution who did not secure or 
seek certificates or diplomas. Many of them 
are high school graduates or college graduates. 
Many others have certificates and diplomas from 
this institution and have not needed to graduate 
in any course during the year. In scholarship 
nearly half of them are of the rank of well-ad- 
vanced high school students. They are all 
people of much promise. Hundreds of them are 
self-suporting. Without some such policy of 
plasticity and adjustability as characterizes the 
twentieth century Normal School, many of them 
would be forced to fall by the wayside. Most 
of them are above the age of high school stu- 
dents of equal academic attainments. They 
average about twenty-one years of age. Large 
numbers of them have been actual teachers. 
Each year increasing numbers of them join the 
regular classes and seek regular promotion and 
graduation. At the present time, December, 
1914, six-hundred of them while teaching are also 
taking correspondence courses or extension 
courses for which they are to receive some credit 
in the records of the Normal Schools. 

The characteristic occupation in Northeast 
Missouri is farming. Hence the major interest 
of this Normal School is the preparation of rural 
and village teachers. 

The major interest controls distribution of 
effort. Hence a more detailed study of this con- 
densed report shows about four-fifths of the 
energies of this Normal School to be devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the rural and 
village schools. 
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A man grows'in power only as’ he develops initiative. 


—Geo. W. Middleton 
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THE CHILD IN MUSIC 
MRS, FRANCES E, CLARK 
Camden, N. J. 

Of all the cultural studies, music, next to 
reading, is most valuable, and useful. Music 
has come to be recognized as a real force in the 
education of the child. It is no longer neces- 
sary to plead for its recognition; its place in edu- 
cation is conceded—but great interest is mani- 
fested in the manner in which it is to be pre- 
sented. 

In all teaching there are three factors,—the 
instructor, the subject-matter and the learner. 
In music teaching, we have in times past given 
much consideration to the teacher; still more 
to the material; and until recently very little 
to the greatest factor, the child. 

Music is a language, and like language must 
be learned by hearing. A child hears language 
all about him from birth. When the organs of 
speech have grown sufficiently strong the child 
begins to talk, using at first the words of most 
significance of physical life, family relations and 
environments. Speech develops rapidly, until at 
four he has a vocabulary of perhaps five hundred 
words picked up by simply hearing them used 
in connection with his experience. The music 
sense awakens later than the language sense, 
ordinarily at three and a half or four, in musical 
environment oftimes at two. 

If the child may hear music all about him ex- 
actly as he has heard language, he will come to 
know music and use it in some way to express 
himself, just as he uses language. In what way 
may the child express his understanding of 
the music he hears, or what part of the music 
may he express? 

We know that the ancient Greeks held mu- 
sic in high esteem, but music with them included 
history, literature, poetry and the dance. 

“The nine Muses were one family.” The 
earliest music was that of the crooning lullaby 
of the savage mother to her babe, as mothers 
have used it since the world began. 

Then came the rude instruments of percus- 
sion, the drums or tom-toms. The child takes 
himself through this stage in his first year with 
his rattles and his desire to pound with every- 
thing he gets in his hands. Then came the 
horns and pipes, and the child is faithful to the 
analogy in his whistles and tooting horns. 

History next gave us the strings, the lutes, 
and lyres and harps and early bowed instru- 
ments, which, improved, have come down to 
us.’ Now our child will early imitate the sound 
of. singing and if he may only hear a great deal 
of the music of the descendents of these primi- 
tive instruments, he will try to imitate their 
rhythmic qualities in bodily expressions. 
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The Folk song and the Folk dance grew up 
together. At first they were one and the same. 
All song was accompanied by rythmic bodily ex- 
pression, hand clapping, etc., and all the dances 
or rythmic games were sung. We _ have 
kept this relation in the familiar singing games 
of the kindergarten, rural play parties and the 
playground, but have lost it in nearly every 
other direction, save in opera. 

There has now come a revival of the folk dan- 
ces, and we are substituting them to great advan- 
tage for the old, heavy calisthenics, but these do 
not go down far enough into the beginnings of 
child life. 

In the early days of school music, sight 
reading was the only aim, since the movement 
grew out of the old-fashioned singing ‘school; 
but supervisors long since learned that music 
must first be heard—then analyzed. “Wholes 
before parts” is an unbreakable law of modern 
pedagogy. We used note reading in the first 
grade. Now this can only be found in a few 
benighted places. 

Everywhere “Wholes before parts” is being 
emphasized and the fact recognized and im- 
pressed that the child must hear music, real mu- 
sic itself in great abundance, long before he 
should be asked to deal with facts or theories 
about music. If he may so hear good music, 
express the fundamental element of rhythm 
with his own body, hum lightly the melodies, 
in early childhood, long before anyone: dreams 
of his actual study of music; he will bring to this 
study when the time comes, the same rich heri- 
tage of concepts, ideas, familiarity and real use, 
that he took to his study of reading with his 
vocabulary of 500 words learned in the home. 

The child should bring to his definite music 
study a real knowledge of at least 100 selections 
of good music learned in the home and kinder- 
garten. 

A normal child learns to read with amazing 
rapidity in these later days of improved teach- 
ing. He is shown a word or sentence picture 
of the thing, idea or expression he already 
knows, only another form, presented to the eye, 
of a concept which has entered his mind long 
before through the ear gate. A child masters 
the process of learning to read in two or three 
years, thereafter he simply enlarges his vocabu- 
lary and proceeds to read to learn. 

Music, good music, should be heard in great 
abundance by every child, then it is only 
pleasure to study about the music he already 
knows. Theory and technique is easily grasped 
if the mind is filled with the real image. Any 
system that does not recognize this is pedagog- 
ically and inherently wrong. 


World peace will come only as we substitute statistics for sympathies, and substitute 


reasons for hopes.— Roger W. Babson. 
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WHO IS JOHN R. MOTT? 


[Read the Editorial.] 
Coming in to work the other day I read an 
article about John R. Mott and I resolved to 
try out “the boys” on this great leader, who 


_ ranks with the dignitaries of the church and, in- 


deed, of the state, the world around, True, I 
might just as well have used the names of a 
score of other representative men of various de- 
nominations and activities who also have places 
of religious leadership in this country and in the 
world. But Mott's was the name chosen for the 
reason stated. 

“Bill, who’s John R. Mott?” 

The managing editor looked up from a stack 
of world’s series baseball photographs, stared 
into space for a few seconds, and reached for a 
match, as he replied:— 

“Nothing doing. Try ‘Who’s Who.’” 

Next came the city editor. 

“Yes,” he drawled, “I think he was elected to 
some office in New York some years ago.” 


Thence I went to the Sunday editor, a man 


~who has been out of one of the leading colleges 


of the East about nine years, and who has been 
in the newspaper game in the South, in the West 
and in New York City—a well-equipped man. 

He shook his head. “Never heard of him,” 
he said. 

I tried my question on one of the _ best-in- 
formed men in the city, a man with something 
of a reputation for omniscience, rated as “the 
best man who ever read copy in the town.” -I 
have seen this man do some remarkable things 
in recalling names, dates and facts. Often he 
has amazed me by answering off the bat what I 
thought were hard questions. 

This time he was swamped. He smiled and 
said, “I don’t know,” just as any great man 
might do. 

Then the desk men got their turn, the men 
who edit copy, who make headlines, and whip 
the reporters’ stories into shape for the lino- 
typers. Also I put my question to the repor- 
ters and editorial writers. All without avail. 

Finally, covering the same assignment with 
me that night, I found a man from another 
paper, who said:— 

“Why, old fellow, Mott’s the man who held 
that ‘haystack’ prayer-meeting.” 

He did not quite know why I laughed rather 
broadly. I intimated finally that he was just 
a century out of the way. But I did congratu- 
late myself that I had found a newspaper man 
who had heard of Mott, anyway, for the refer- 
ence to the famous haystack at least indicated 
that he was getting “warm.” 

To one or two of my victims I made some 
such statement as this :— 

“Why, man, Mott is one of the Americans 
best known in the world today. When Presi- 
dent Eliot went ‘round the globe he found no 
city where the name of Mott had not been 
heard. Larned and the other tennis players in 
quest of the Davis cup would have had no trou- 
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ble in discovering that Mott's name is a familiar 
name in New Zealand. He is known in Con- 
stantinople, Cape Town, Alexandria, Calcutta, 
Peking, Tokyo, and in all the centres of Eu- 
rope. He has influenced more young men than 
any other man of his time. Few men of his age 
have travelled more extensively. There are 
plenty of competent judges who claim Mott as 
the peer of the statesmen, the colonial admini- 
strators, the church dignitaries, and the poten- 
tates of every kind everywhere; and there are 
multitudes in America who are proud of him.” 

Some of the fellows intimated blandly that 
I was drawing the long bow; some of them 
merely grinned; and others asked me questions 
enough to get the information that John R. 
Mott is the leader of religious work among the 
students of the world. 


THE NECESSITY OF CARE IN EMPLOY- 
ING ATHLETIC COACHES 


WILBUR HELM 
Principal Evanston Academy, Evanston, Illinois 


Most of the problems connected with the great 
athletic spirit in our schools have been discussed, 
especially such as eligibility, rough tactics, honor 
etc.; but I feel that one factor in the issue has 
not been emphasized as much as should be. I 
refer to the personality and influence of athle- 
tic coaches from a moral standpoint, as well as 
their technical preparation as instructors in their 
chosen sports. There are so many importaat 
factors involved that I feel it merits our careful 
study. What ought to be a force for good in edu- 
cational work may easily be made a direct hin- 
drance without adequate fore-thought. 

It is only a truism to say that usually no mem- 
ber of a school faculty exercises as much influ- 
ence over a student body as does the athletic 
coach. This is only natural since he embodies 
so much that appeals to the hero-worship ten- 
dency of the average boy, and since he teaches 
the one thing in the whole curriculum which the 
boy considers most worth while, and which he 
enters into with the most enjoyment. The boy 
will also as a rule accept advice and criticism 
from him with a smaller degree of resentment 
than from any one else. All thesé considerations 
conspire to place in the coach’s hands one of the 
most powerful instruments for good or ill that 
the school world has ever had, Nothing analo- 
gous to it has ever existed in the educational 
field. Yet how lightly and carelessly have most 
of us treated it. I feel that it presents one of 
the greatest problems before school men today, 
and that immediate steps should be everywhere 
taken to take advantage of it in a sensible and 
adequate manner. When it is properly assessed 
and correlated to the school machinery, I be- 
lieve that many of our problems outside the ath- 
letic sphere as well as inside may be easily solved. 
I feel that this is especially true of the realm 
of studentship, morals and hygiene. 

Too frequently the coach is chosen from the 
athletic point of view alone. This may not be 
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so harmful in the case of college teams, but is 
assuredly incorrect for the secondary schools. 
Unfortunately many athletes have developed a 
carelessness in morals or an indifference to their 
value which works havoc among the hero-wor- 
shipping boys, who may ascribe more weight 
to the words and actions of the coach than he 
himself may at the time realize. The imitating 
youth, not wishing to be outdone may, in his own 
actions, go much further astray than his mentor, 
as has been the case frequently with secondary 
school fraternities in imitating the weaknesses 
of similar college organizations. What may be 
to the college trained coach only a surface mis- 
demeanor, ‘may in his pupils become a real sin. 
If the coach indulges in and permits profanity 
on his squad, the boys’ vocabularies in that 
realm will soon surpass his. If he winks at un- 
fair tactics and dishonesty in matters of eligibil- 
ity, how easily his players will transfer such me- 
thods to other phases of their school life and 
their work in general. His habits of smoking, 
drinking, betting or immorality will, with amaz- 
ing quickness, spread to the younger generation 
under his charge. Of course such habits on 
the parts of all teachers are harmful to their 
pupils, but especially is this true in the case of 
the coach. 

At times it may séem that the available supply 
of morally clean and capable athletic instructors 
is limited, but there is no doubt that the supply 
can be increased when college men, aspiring to 
such positions, find out that their prospective 
employers intend to investigate their habits of 
living as fully as their training in the sports. We 
school men can dominate the situation, if only 
we awaken to the importance of the question 
and stand together in our demands. We shall 
be accomplishing a double moral service; not 
only safeguarding the boys in our care, but giv- 
ing a new and vital incentive to college men for 
pure living and clean thinking. No one needs 
to be convinced that the service is needed in both 
fields. 

This fall the coach of a certain team was 
heard to tell his boys that he would open a 
case of beer for them that night if they won. I 
am glad to say that such a statement caused 
much adverse comment on the part of the other 
boys as well as their coach. Think of the serious 
possibilities for evil impressions arising from a 
coach who has such an attitude toward life. No 
matter what his personal habits may be, one 
can hardly conceive that he could be so far gone 
as to fasten them upon young boys. Such an ac- 
tion on his part could make null and void years 
of home and church training. We all know 
coaches who advise their teams to indulge in 
slugging or unfairness and who wink at any 
means of getting around the eligibility rules. 
Far-reaching bevond imagination in the realm of 
active life are the possibilities for evil involved 
in such instruction. It would be far better to 
hire an inferior coach from the point of view of 
the sport, but one whose moral ideas ring true. 
After all, winning a game is about the least im- 
portant thing involved in comparison with the 
moral basis that our boys are receiving. The 
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boys themselves may not agree with this state- 
ment, but surely all teachers ought to be will- 
ing to admit its accuracy. 

I have a feeling that better results are secured 
from hiring a coach who is also a regular teach- 
er the year through, than one who is seasonal 
and with no other relations to the school than 
those involved in coaching his particular sport. 
This is my own practice, and I would use no 
other method because my results are so satis- 
factory. The seasonal coach feels that he must 
produce a winning team, since coaching is all 
he has to help him retain his connection with 
the institution. Hence he is under greater pres- 
sure to deviate from the best moral standards 
of the game, and the pressure is certainly great 
in these days of strenuous athletic competition. 
Since he is to be in the community a fairly brief 
period, he feels less necessity for a proper moral 
standard of conduct than he would were he to 
be a more permanent resident. Even from the 
standpoint of the coaching, he is at a disadvan- 
tage because he will have less time to study his 
squad and carry out plans for the next season’s 
campaign. 

The teacher coach is a permanent fixture, 
knows that his tenure does not depend alone on 
the scoresof histeams, does notfeel the same 
pressure to win at any cost, can study his material 
all through the year with much advantage, is 
more in sympathy with the maintenance of good 
studentship among his boys, and is a constant 
source of advice and stimulation to them from 
the classroom point of view, which is most im- 
portant. Athletics cease to be of value when 
they cease to be a means to the aiding of stu- 
dentship. The fact that the teacher-coach is in 
the school throughout the year is a restraint 
and an incentive to him from a moral point, as 
contrasted with the coach whose stay is brief. 
I know from experience that all these points 
in favor of the teacher-coach are really true. It 
is becoming easier to secure good coaches who 
are also teachers, and that combination plus 
moral requisites leaves little to be desired. Be- 
cause of his hold on the boys, such a coach 
can direct their thought in channels of honor 
and purity, and’ through them he can control 
many of the problems that might otherwise be 
difficult to solve. The right sort of a coach will 
take an interest in the religious organizations 
of the school, will do personal work with the 
boys, and will be a strong factor in school! dis- 
cipline. His personal habits, always a matter 
of imitation among the students, will be such 
as to lead no boy astray, while the fact that he 
is a teacher of other subjects will show the boys 
more emphatically than words the fact that after 
all athletics should be only a side issue compared 
to their classroom work, a means and not an 
end. 

While I have but briefly touched upon points 
involved in this far-reaching subject, I trust I 
have written enough to lead all executives to 
give more than a passing consideration to the 
moral side of their coaches’ qualification. The 
responsibility resting upon us is too great to do 
otherwise. 
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JOURNAL) OF EDUCATION: 


HOW CHILDREN ARE ‘ENTERTAINED’ 


“Vaudeville and Motion Picture Shows” is the 
title of a timely and seriously needed study 
which has been made by a group of sixty inves- 
tigators from the various walks of life in Port- 
land, Oregon, and published by President Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster, as a bulletin of Reed Col- 
lege. As the bulletin says:— 

Considering on the one hand, the power of the 
agency, and on the other hand, the number of 
people reached, the motion picture is a more 
important immediate public concern today than 
any other educational institution whatever, and 
yet with this great branch of public education 
the public has almost nothing to do—construc- 
tively—positively. 

The importance of the motion picture as an 
educational device can hardly be exaggerated. 
Possibly nothing of equal importance has hap- 
pened since the invention of printing. We are 
but beginning to comprehend the new possibil- 
ities. More effective means of imparting cer- 
tain types of knowledge and of arousing emotion 
are now available than were previously com- 
passed by the combined agencies of the home, 
the church, the school, the street, the press, the 
stage and the vocation. 

The weekly capacity of motion picture thea- 
tres in Portland now exceeds the total popula- 
tion of the city. This corresponds roughly to 
the estimated seatings of similar houses in Bos- 
ton, in Seattle, in San Francisco, and dowbtless 
in cities generally. The vaudeville and motion 
picture houses offer eighty-five per cent. of the 
seating capacity of Boston theatres. 

Considering all this, it is evident that the pub- 
lic is under great obligations to those who have 
made motion pictures so widely and cheaply ac- 
cessible. It matters not to what extent their 
incentives have been commercial; they have sup- 
plied a great public need while other agencies 
scarcely considered the possibilities. The pub- 
lic should, therefore, aid inthe progressive devel- 
opment and improvement of the motion picture 
business, and should take pains not to embarrass 
the managers with needless, or sporadic, or un- 
reasonable interference. 


AS SOCIAL CENTRES. 

The motion picture houses in the outlying 
districts are social centres. Many of them are 
family resorts. Community pictures are shown, 
the people chat in a friendly manner, children 
move freely about the house, and the manager 
knows his patrons personally. What an oppor- 
tunity for systematic education! Yet most of 
the films shown in these theatres are neither bad 
nor good. Constant observation of them must 
be demoralizing. 

These houses already take in many a nickel 
and dime that would otherwise go over the bar; 
on election day when the saloons close, the pic- 
ture houses gain; and when the saloons are 
closed for good in Portland, the ‘‘movies’” will 
be more important as recreation resorts than 
ever before. It is surely good business for them 


to advertise the evils of the liquor traffic. After 
investigating 101 motion picture theatres in 
Cleveland, located within half a block of one 
or more saloons, the investigator, appointed 
by the mayor, concluded that “the motion | pic- 
ture theatre is today the greatest competitor and 
one of the strongest enemies of the saloon with 
its degrading companionships.” In one county 
in Pennsylvania, only thirty saloons reported 
that they were making money, and forty per 
cent. of the others blamed the motion picture 
show for the decline in their business. Thus 
picture houses are, to some extent, replacing 
saloons as social centres. 

School children in Portland answered in- 
quiries as to the frequency of their attendance 
at moving picture and vaudeville shows. The 
significant fact is that of the children, 91.7 per 
cent. of whom were fourteen years of age or wn- 
der, only 251 or 9.5 per cent. do not attend mo- 
tion picture shows and that 754 or 28.4 per cent. 
attend twice a week or oftener. One hundred 
forty-nine or 5.6 per cent. of them attend three 
times a week. The boys report more frequent 
attendance than the girls, but the difference is 
not great. The table reveals as a further fact of 
importance that 63.7 per cent. of these children 
report that they generally attend at night. An- 
swers received from 3,365 children from the 
third grade to the eighth of the schools of San 
Francisco indicate that over ninety per cent. of 
the children go once a week and that seventy- 
four per cent. go at least once a week at night. 

Of the Portland girls, 64.8 per cent. report 
that they attend at night. This means that in 
the city of Portland approximately 7,564 school 
girls, fourteen years of age or under, attend mo- 
tion picture shows at night. 

The figures indicate also that seventy per cent. 
of the children of Portland go to the vaudeville 
shows once a week and nearly twenty-five per 
cent. go once a week or oftener. 


CHARACTER OF SHOWS. 


Speaking of the character of the shows the re- 
port says:— 

It is the opinion of the committee that, generally 
speaking, the films are harmless. There is much in 
them that is melodramatic and suggestive of adventure, 
but comparatively little that is immorally suggestive. To 
this general condition, however, there are exceptions. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. B. F. Keith has for- 
bidden cheap talk about marriage and mothers-in-law at 
his theatres. 

One investigator reports that the boys say that the 
picture films show heroes and society women smoking 
cigarettes, and thus lead to smoking among young boys. 
The boys have also said that some boys have been led to 
run away from home im search of adventure through see- 
ing shows that represent cowboys and burglars, That 
this is often so is confirmed by the juvenile court records 
in other cities. Films imeciting to adventure, however, 
are not so damaging as the immoral films which are 
often said to be displayed, but which in the survey by 


this committee are more conspicuous by their absence. 


(Continued2on page 212.) 
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A SERIOUS SITUATION 


In reporting the Industrial Commission’s In- 
vestigation the New York Herald—and all other 
papers in substance said :— 

In the course of Mr. Carnegie’s ex- 
amination before the Industrial Com- 
mission :— 

“President Eliot has said—whom of 
course you know’—began Mr. Walsh. 

“Well, he is drawing one of my pen- 
sions. I ought to know,” interrupted 
the witness amid another peal of 
laughter. 

Cheer up, Prexy-Emeritus; it might 
have been worse. 

Referring to this the Poughkeepsie Enterprise 
says :— 

And Dr. Eliot, we believe, pretends 
to influence public opinion in America 
as an unbiased, abstract thinker. 


_ Here, indeed, is fair ground on which 
to question the ultimate, if not ulterior 
purpose of the Carnegie pension fund 
for retired college presidents. 

Venerable dignity has been attached 
to their persons. From their lips are 
expected oracles of wisdom. They are 
supposed to be disinterested, philoso- 
phical moulders of thought. 

But if, when superannuated, college 
presidents are to be cared for by pri- 
vate philanthropy; if they look forward 
to a Carnegie pension while in the har- 


ness, and depend upon one after they 
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have retired,-can they; be expected to 
‘find any serious flaws in the industrial 
condition of America? Will they. cri- 
ticize a state of affairs created by their 
great benefactor and his powerful asso- 
ciates? 

Are the faculties and students under 
their direction apt to be encouraged to 
do any vigorous, independent thinking 
on modern and intimate economic prob- 
lems? 

How canny Andy must laugh in his 
sleeve as he listens to the locutions of 
his learned beneficiaries! 

This is no laughing matter. The entire Ameri- 
can people west of the Alleghenies are indig- 
nant when any beneficiary of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, or any professor in a college or univer- 
sity that is on the Carnegie Foundation list or 
is the recipient of endowment of the General 
Education Board of Mr. Rockefeller’s founding, 
expresses an opinion that is apologetic of big 
interests directly or indirectly. 

The great body of the American people west 
of the Alleghenies is intensely suspicious of the 
motives of these beneficiaries and of the pro- 
fessors in colleges and universities that are bene- 
ficiaries of these Foundations. Worst of all 
the people are suspicious of the motives of 
Messrs. Carnegie and Rockefeller in subsidizing 
the educational leaders of American thought. 

This suspicion goes so far that the public is 
fast coming to believe that the only reason the 
Carnegie Foundation discriminates against the 
normal school principals and professors is that 
they are not worth subsidizing, that their politi- 
cal influence is: inconsiderable. 

The seriousness of this situation is all too 
little appreciated in the New England and Mid- 
dle States. There is grave cause for alarm 
lest all these colleges and universities lose public 
sympathy and respect. 

Unless something checks the present fast 
growing suspicions every state university will 
by legislative enactment have to disown all 
connection with the Carnegie Foundation, and 
stranger things have happened than for such uni- 
versities and state normal schools to become 
the only higher institutions of learning with puo- 
lic respect. One has but to be much in the 
West to realize the tremendous risks every coi- 
lege and university that correlates 
itself with these Foundations. If the East 
should drift toward suspicion, as seems more 
than likely, then the situation will be the most 
serious that has ever confronted higher edu- 
cation in America, For President Eliot to give 
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the Carnegie Foundation a “character” was un- 
fortunate in the last degree, and the mischiei 
was intensified by Mr. Carnegie. 

All friends of higher education have cause 


for grief as well as alarm at the situation as it is 
today. 


ARKANSAS PROGRESS 


Arkansas is making heroic strides forward 
educationally. At Wynne, in Cross County, 


Superintendent H. A. Woodward and wife aided 


by the Woman’s Civic Club under the leader- 
ship of the president Mrs. Feist, 
are doing many things “which demonstrate that 
the people have as much heart as head invested 


in their education. The school has a _ regular 
bank. 


The pupils deposit all their earnings and 


check out in regular bank fashion. _ When the 
committee wished to arrange for a Lyceum 
Course a number of pupils drew their. checks 
for season tickets and made the Course an as- 
sured success. Ten of the boys wished to do 
something at Thanksgiving time for a poor 
woman. They each drew their check for ten 
cents and took the money and went to the local 
wood yard where they purchased a load of wood. 
When the yard man learned the story and the 
destination of the wood, he gave them the cord 
of wood so they took the dollar and all ten boys 
riding on top of the load delivered it to the 
grateful woman. 

A friend to whom we are debted for interest- 
ing information gleamed in her travel life writes 
thus of Knobel and Corning in Clay County. 
“There are two as fine schools as it has ever 
been my privilege to see. Not as to matter of 
building and equipment—these were very ordin- 
ary or even less,—but there were in the schools 
the most courteous, self-possessed pupils, a mu- 
tual understanding, and a co-operative, sym- 
pathetic spirit everywhere, that I have seldom 
seen equaled. Mr. A. Taylor, is principal at 
Knobel, and Professor Haley, at Corning. Fine 
music at both places. 

“One of the best managed institutions it has 
ever been my good fortune to see was the 
Masonic Orphans’ Home at Batesville, Independ- 
ence County. I do not have one of their 
catalogs by me but the school is in charge of 
W. P. Tuggle, superintendent, who is ably as- 
sisted by his wife and three or four other 
teachers. The school’ is “an object lesson in 
health and training and general well-being. You 
know . you sometimes hear it said 
that some children are naturally thin, 
or weak, or pale, or in some other 
way handicapped by heredity. Of the one-hun- 
dred guests at the Home, ranging in age from 
three to eighteen years, there was not one who 
was not sturdy, chubby even to fatness, rosy, 
clear complexioned, and aggressively healthy. 
Mrs. Tuggle said they had not had a doctor visit 
the school since last July and then only to ex- 
amine a new inmate. Of course, we were there 
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only a few hours but 1 count myself fairly ac- 
curate at forming judgments from first .impres- 
sions and the whole atmosphere of the place 
gave evidence of a body of young people who 
were fed, clothed, trained, and managed properly, 
and whose activities were rightly proportioned 
between mental and physical tasks. The school 
is situated on a bluff so that the location would 
seem to be healthful. The surroundings are 
beautiful. The superintendent and his wife are 
peculiarly fitted for the work, and the result is 
a body of comfortable, seli-possessed, courteous 
young people. 


MR. STONE RESIGNS 


Dr. Mason S. Stone, state superintendent of 
Vermont, has resigned after eighteen years of 
efficient service. The retirement of Mr. Stone 
is every way regretable and especially at this 
time because the daily press has attributed it 
to the attitude of the Legislature toward the 
direct and indirect activities of the Carnegie 
Foundation in the promotion of an educa- 
tional bill presented by a commission based, 
more or less, upon a “Survey’ made by the 
Carnegie Foundation.” Mr. Stone is entitled 
to absolute independence in his alignment and 
activity on any matter that is strictly educational. 
On the other hand, the members of the Legis- 
lature are entitled to speak and vote as they 
please and their attitude should not be inter- 
preted by Mr. Stone of “attyofie else, as lack of 
appreciations | 

We have been frank in “the expression of our 
opinion as to that “Survey,” but we realize that 
this is a subject upon which there inevitably will 
be differences of opinion and one’s professional 
efficiency, reputation, or friendships cannot be 
affected thereby. 

Mr. Stone has achieved many and vital pro- 
gressive educational’ reforms. When one con- 
siders the state, the traditions and inheritances 
of the people, the burdens of taxation, the emi- 
gration of the young people it is simply mar- 
vellous that he has accomplished so much. His 
impress is upon most of the really progressive 
legislation, his inspiration is in most. of the 
better spirit in education, his leadership has been 
as marked, relatively, as has been that of- any 
state superintendent in the country. 


AN ADVISORY BOARD OF TEACHERS 


The Council of the City of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, have shown their appreciation of the value 
of the experience and judgment of teachers in 
the administration of the public schools by cre- 
ating “an advisory board of teachers,” provided 
for in the city charter. 

The new board of educational counsellors (by 
the ordinance passed this winter) consists of 
twelve representative members—five grade 
teachers, two grade principals, one high school 
principal and four high school teachers. 

Their. election is conducted entirely within 
the public school’ system, the three judges of 
election being appointed from among St. Paul 
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teachers and principals by the City Commis- 
sioner of Education; the voting place being in 
the Department of Education; and the votes 
being cast by the entire teaching force, under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Education. 
The most complete rules in detail governing the 
election have been formulated by the St. Paul 
City fathers, even to the color of the ballots to 
be cast,—blue ballots being assigned to the 
high school teachers, pink for high school prin- 
cipals, lavender for the grade principals, and 
white for the grade teachers. Each class elects 
its own representatives. All the rules for the 
election, primary and final, conform to the pro- 
visions of the general election laws of the State 
of Minnesota, thus giving to women (non-vot- 
ing) educators of St. Paul a felicitious oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the modies 
operandi of an election, and training for their 
future state of political freedom. 

The St. Paul advisory board of teachers has 
a big field of opportunity before it, in the chance 
at each monthly meeting, to confer with and ad- 
vise the city school superintendent and city 
commissioner of education who, in their turn, 
invite and welcome suggestions and counsel 
upon the big problems of courses and methods 
(and other matters relating to the schools) on 
which such experienced elect teachers can throw 
the most light and greatly serve the cause of 
public education. 


WHO IS JOHN R. MOTT? 


Do you know who John R. Mott is? Well, 
if you do, or don’t be sure to read the article in 
another column which will tell you who John 
R. Mott is, and it will also reveal to you how 
many well informed men do not know who he is, 

We print the article for the especial benefit 
of the critics of the schools, in the profession 
and out, who think a pupil ignorant who does 
not know some particular question as to fact. 

There are few men in America doing more 
good than is John R. Mott. There are few 
nobler examples of manhood, vitalized, ener- 
gized, Christianized than he. Tens of thousands 
know of him, admire him, follow him with heroic 
purpose. 

Every one knows him who has had any oc- 
casion to know him. It does not count against 
any one who has had no Occasion to know him. 
This “strikes at a significant weakness in our 
examinations and standardization. We fail to 
consider whether or not there is any occasion 


for one to know the thing we seek to know . 


whether or not he knows it. 

If there is anything that the school world 
needs to know and to know at once it is that 
questions as to one’s general information is un- 
scientific, unpedagogical, unscholarly. It so 
happened that within an hour’s time that we saw 
the article which we reprint from The Con- 
tinent and also twenty questions sent out to 
the state normal schools, high schools, and 
other institutions of a state. They were sent 
out as a scientific.test of scholarship. They no 
more represent scholarship than, “Who is John 
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R. Mott?” There were few of the twenty 
questions that have any bearing upon the schol- 
arship of normal school and high school stu- 
dents. When shall we learn what questions are 
Significant and which are absolutely senseless? 


AUGUST TWENTY-FIRST 

August 21 will be State Day for all States 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Each of the 
forty states that have state buildings at the Ex- 
position will make that public reception day. 
There has been nothing to compare with this 
at any other meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY NORMAL SCHOOL 
We print in another column a statement by 
John R. Kirk, of a “Twentieth Century Normal 
School” which is a graphic statement of what 
the Kirksville, Missouri, Normal School is doing. 
We regret that we are unable to print the elab- 
orate tables which appear in a circular issued 
by him, a document which every normal school 
teacher should have at hand. It is the best re- 
ply we have ever seen to the vicious attacks 
now being made upon normal schools. 


STALE JOKES 
James Russell Lowell wrote :— 
’Taint a knowin’ kind 0’ cattle, 
That is keteched with mouldy corn. 

It is as true now as it was seventy-five years 
ago, when he wrote it, and yet the most digni- 
fied magazines continue to serve “mouldy corn” 
school stories that are so mouldy as to be en- 
titled to retirement. Harper's Magazine for 
December contains this antique specimen. 

The following question was put to 
some young pupils in a Philadelphia 
public school: 

“There is a family of five children. 
The mother has only four potatoes to 
divide among them. She wants to give 
each child an equal share. What is she 
to do?” 

Silence prevailed in the classroom; 
every pupil was calculating diligently. 
Finally one boy put up his hand. 

“Well, Sammy, what would you do?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Mash the potatoes, ma’am.”’ 

That was old when I was a child and it has 
been doing duty ever since. 


a. 


There are no tests for the promotion of nor- 
mal children at alk comparable with the mental 
rank of defective children. 

More individuals take to criminal life at twenty 
or under than in all the years thereafter, accord- 
ing to studies made by Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 

This is the time for inspiration and not for ir- 
ritation. 

National Education Association, 
California, August 16 to 22. 

Isn’t questionary better than questionnaire? 


There is no danger of educational stagnation. 


Oakland, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A WAR AGAINST HUMANITY. 

According to so representative a German au- 
thority as the Berlin Post, the German Admi- 
ralty’s war zone order means that “men and 
freight, not only on British ships, but under a 
neutral flag are doomed to sink.” That sounds 
monstrcus but it does not materially differ from 
the statement of Admiral Von Tirpitz, nor even 
from the text of the German government’s re- 
ply to the American note. Any day, now, one 
takes up the morning paper with the expectation 
of finding a record of the torpedoing, the day be- 
fore, of one or more merchantmen, British or 
neutral, whose only offence was the venturing 
within an extensive war zone, in which the Ger- 
mans are not able to establish a real blockade 
but in which they have turned their submarines 
loose, to accomplish as much destruction as pos- 
sible. This might be described as a reversion 
to barbarism, were it not that barbarism never 
had such weapons to carry out its savagery as 
are furnished now by the submarine, the tor- 
pedo and the floating mine. Ultimately, such a 
policy as this will react against the nation orig- 
inating it, but meanwhile the horrors of a war 
already horrible enough will be greatly in- 
creased. 

NEUTRAL FLAGS AS A RUSE IN WAR. 

Apropos of the indignant criticism of the Bri- 
tish Admiralty in directing the use of the Ameri- 
can flag to protect the Lusitania from subma- 
rine attack, it is to be remembered that Germany 
has made free use of neutral flags in this war, 
not to save non-combatafits from deadly peril, 
but as a ruse im: belligerent operations. Not 
only this was true of the Emden, which used a 
neutral flag to cover its raid into Penang, to sink 
ships of the allies, but the sinking of the Bri- 
tish cruisers Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy, and 
Hawke, and the Russian cruiser Pallada was af- 
fected through this ruse. In each case a mer- 
chant vessel, flying the Dutch flag, acting as de- 
coy, and enabled the German submarines to dis- 
charge torpedoes at the enemy ships which had 
been thus put off their guard. 


IN THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR. 


Discussion of the American notes to Great 
sritain and Germany, and of the possible con- 
sequences of the German menace to merchant 
shipping have diverted attention, to some extent, 
from the operations in the field of war. But even 
if allowance is made for the exuberance of the 
despatches from Berlin, there can be no doubt 
that the Germans have won a great, though not 
decisive victory over the Russians in the eastern 
theatre of war. In a nine-days’ battle in the Ma- 
zurian lake district, they claim to have utterly 
defeated the Russian Tenth army, and to have 
forced it back against the frontier. They claim 
to have taken more than 50,000 prisoners. Des- 
patches from Petrograd concede to sustain, in 
part, the German claims, but the Russians, hith- 
erto, have shown a remarkable power of re- 
cuperation after similar reverses, and they seem 
to have almost inexhaustible reserves to draw 


upon. 


THE BRITISH REPLY. 
The reply of Great Britain to the note from 


the United States regarding the seizures and de- 
tentions of American cargoes destined for neu- 
tral European ports claims that every effort has 
been made to be as lenient as possible in the 
treatment of neutral ships and cargoes, and 
points out the fact that, of 773 ships sailing from 
the United States for neutral European countries 
only eight have been placed in the prize courts, 


and only forty-five have been temporarily 
detained. It admits that a belligerent, 
ordinarily, should refrain from inter- 


ference with the delivery of foodstuffs in- 
tended for the civil population of enemy coun- 
tries; but points to the expropriation orders of 
the German government as practically doing 
away with the distinction between foodstuffs in- 
tended for the civilian population and those for 
the armed forces and the enemy government. 
lt suggests that neutral traders who feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the measures taken by the 
British government have effective means of re- 
dress open to them in the prize courts, and that 
diplomatic action should not be taken until these 
legal remedies have been exhausted. There cer- 
tainly is sense in this suggestion. 
TWO GREAT AIR RAIDS. 

The extent to which modern inventions have 
revolutionized warfare is shown, not only by the 
increasing menace of the submarine, but by the 
growing use of air-craft. During the last few 
days, British and French aeroplanes and sea- 
planes have made two massed attacks upon Ger- 
man positions along the Belgian coast, with a 
view to damaging or destroying the submarine 
base at Zeebrugge, the guns at Ostend and Mid- 
delkerke, and the aerodome at Ghistelles. In 
the first raid thirty-four machines were used, 
and in the second, forty. Little damage was 
done in the first raid, but the second was more 
successful. Strict instructions were given in 
each case to confine the attacks to points of mi- 
litary importance. The significant thing about 
these raids was that the attacking air-craft es- 
caped without injury. 

SIGNS OF DEMOCRATIC INSUBORDINATION. 

Signs of Democratic insubordination in Con- 
gress increase from week to week. The immi- 
gration bill came within a very few votes of the 
two-thirds required in the House for passage 
over the President’s veto,—and this in a body 
where the Democrats have a majority of nearly 
150 over all. The seven Democratic senators 
who stood out against the administration's ship- 
purchase bill have remained steadfast under all 
sorts of pressure and abuse; and when the pro- 
position came up in the House, Representative 
Kitchin, who is to be the Democratic leader in 
the next House, frankly told the President that 
he could not support it, and voted against it, in 
company with about thirty other Democrats. In 
the next House, where the Democratic margin 
will be small at the best, pressure from the 
White House will certainly be far less effective 
than it has been in the present. 

Continued on page 221) 
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HOW CHILDREN ARE “ENTERTAINED” 


(Continued from page 207) 


It is another matter, however, when we come to 
vaudeville. In this respect the shows in Portland are 
like those in other cities, where decent and altogether 
harmless films are combined with the rankest sort of 
vaudeville. There is a censorship upon the films, but 
none at all on male and female performers, who in 
dialog, joke and song give out as much as the audience 
will stand for. 

Of the nineteen reports on motion picture 
shows made by this committee, only three men- 
tion anything that appeared objectionable to the 
investigators. On the contrary, every report 
on vaudeville shows declared them to have of- 
fensive parts. 

A motion picture house offering only films 
of high educational value would pay the owners 
and help the city. As long as an educational 
device of such marvellous possibilities is used 
almost exclusively by commercial agencies it is 
unfortunate that we have no theatres where the 
public may be sure of seeing films of positive 
worth, and no others. 

That such theatres would succeed in Portland, 
we have every reason to believe, especially if 
they had the aid of an official board of praise, 
and the wholesale free advertising that the pub- 
lic schools might advantageously provide. 

Such a theatre appears to have succeeded in 
Boston. “At the Bijou Dream,” says the Twen- 
tieth Century Club report, “a serious attempt 
has been made to make the moving picture show 
of educational value, and a quite surprising list 
of features has been given at that house during 
the period covered by this report—short lectures 
songs of popular and musical appeal, such as 
the Toreador song from “Carmen,” for instance; 
and moving pictures showing patriotic events 
amd scenes of educational value. This policy 
has proven so successful that the management 
has recently raised the admission from ten cents, 
the universal sum elsewhere, to twenty cents for 
afternoon and evening, and the house continues 
to be crowded.” : 


If such a theatre can pay in Boston, without 
organizing public aid, it would doubtless be pos- 
sible, with the aids there proposed; to 
make several such theatres pay in Portland. 


NEED OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 

The presence of so many children at plays 
which have for them little value and little inter- 
est suggests the need of plays written especially 
for children. Many of our investigators, often 
reporting a number of children present, add 
that there was virtually nothing in the entire 
show good for children or even entertaining. 
Nearly all the plays in the legitimate theatres, 
nearly all the vaudeville acts nearly all the mo- 
tion pictures are intended for adults. They are 
not adapted for children. This is unfortunate, 
because so many children attend, and because 
the effect of all these performances on children is 
of far greater significance to society than the 
effect on adults. It would be a protection to the 
public, a boon to careful parents, and—it would 
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seem—a sour¢e of profit to theatre managers, if 
picture plays were produced especially for chil- 
dren, and recommended by an official Board of 
Praise. 

At present, the National Board of Censorship, 
and all other boards, are attempting the impos- 
sible. They are trying to judge the effect of a 
film, regardless of the audience. If they con- 
demn a film at all, they condemn it for both 
adults and children. Thus they are tempted to 
be too lenient or too severe. In many cases, the 
Portland investigators reported that films were 
satisfactory for adults, objectionable for children; 
but in every case children were present. It 
would be well if certain houses would offer only 
films which have been passed as satisfactory for 
children, and if the Board would pass certain 
films for adults only. 


It seems probable that a Board of Praise 
might be more helpful than a Board of Censor- 
ship. Generally speaking, all social progress is 
aided more by the patronage of the good than 
by the condemnation of the bad. 

The trouble with any Board of Censorship 
is that it aims to exclude merely what is excep- 
tionally bad, whereas, our investigations show 
that a large majority of the films are neither 
bad nor good, merely “empty, negative, vapid, 
flat, harmless’—to use at random some of the 
comments of the investigators. Habitual obser- 
vations of such films probably does more injury 
to people, both young and old, than the occa- 
sional observation of such films as our investi- 
gators have classed bad. 


THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 


LEN G. SHAW 


It was in the heat of a gubernatorial cam- 
paign in Michigan that I first met two fellows 
whom to know was to like. One was the star 
political writer on a metropolitan newspaper, 
the other a reporter on a small city daily. 

They had struck up an acquaintance during the 
afternoon, while one of the gubernatorial candi- 
dates the political writer was accompanying on 
a spellbinding tour was making a speech at the 
country fair grounds. 

We sat up late that night in the hotel lobby, 
swapping stories and talking over matters of 
mutual interest, and I was impressed by the 
striking similarity of characteristics in the two 
men. Both were splendid physical specimens 
of manhood, clean-cut, alert, immaculately at- 
tired—men who would attract attention in a 
crowd. 

Scarcely had we settled down in our chairs 
when the political writer produced a box of 
cigarettes, and after extracting one for his own 
consumption passed them to his new-found ac- 
quaintance. They were declined with thanks. 

“Ha,” laughed the political writer, jokingly, 
“you have no small vices, eh?” 

The reporter looked grave. 

“T am not sure that is such a small vice,” he 
replied slowly. 

“Oh, well, we'll not quarrel over that,” went 
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on the political writer. “I do not smoke much 
myself.” 

But during our session that evening he 
emptied one box and had made serious inroads 
on a second. 

It was some months later, in Lansing, that I 
met them. They were “covering” the legisla- 
ture for rival papers in the same city, but this 
fact had no bearing on their friendship. They 
were inseparable and had come to be known as 
Damon and Pythias, so devoted were they to 
each other’s interests. Only, wherever Damon 
was encountered he would be found puffing at a 
half-burned cigarette, or with feverish haste 
rolling a fresh one. 

The years rolled by. I had’ kept close track 
of the small town reporter who had developed 
into a star metropolitan man, and was turning 
his attention to theatrical reviewing with marked 
success. But the political writer had dropped 
from view, following a disagreement with the 
newspaper he had served. 

One day a shadow fell across my path, and I 
looked up to come face to face with the one- 
time star. He was bronzed. His clothes were 
in sore need of a valet, and his linen had not 
been on speaking terms with a laundry for some 
time back. He grinned at my gasp of astonish- 
ment. 

“IT don’t wonder you are surprised,” he went 
on. “You see, I’ve been down in Georgia, 
working on a peach farm. I had to do some- 
thing, so I thought I’d cut out the old life for a 
time. I’m pretty near down and out—but I'll 
come back. I’m just as good today as I ever 
was, and I'll show those fellows that have turned 
against me. By the way can you spare me a 
cigarette?” 

A month or so later I was wandering along 
the docks watching the operations of a gang 
of lumber shovers, when an overalled figure 
separated itself from the rest of the party and 
came shuffling over to where I stood. There 
was something familiar about the man, yet I 
had to look a second, ‘time. before certain as. to 
identity of the grimy, perspiring individual. — 

“Yes, it’s me,” he volunteered, extending a 
calloused hand, on the fingers of which the tell- 
tale yellow cigarette: stains showed through the 
dirt. “You’d never have thought it of me, 
would you?” 

There was a wistfulness in his tones, and it 
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seemed almost as though tears glistened in the 
shifting eyes. 

“You see,” he went on, “it was a little dull 
in the newspaper business, and I had to live 
while something was turning up in the old game, 
so I’m down here for a little while. It doesn’t 
pay very much—and it’s awful hard work—but 
it’s enough to keep me going until I get back. 
I can make good again. All I need is a fair 
show. I’ve got the stuff in me if I get a chance. 

From time to time strange stories reached me 
concerning the one-time political writer. He 
was successively panhandler, hobo and potato 
peeler in the kitchen of the county infirmary, to 
which he obtained admittance through the good 
offices of men who had known him in the prime 
of his’ career. 

It was a crisp October morning suggestive 
of winter apparel. At a downtown corner stood 
a gaunt figure, from whose parchment-like 
countenance two fishy eyes stared forth uncom- 
prehendingly. Under his arm he carried a sma" 
bundle of newspapers that he essayed unsuccess- 
fully to dispose of to passersby. 

I saw him again the other day, moving un- 
steadily along the street, having eyes but not 
seeing, possessed of ears yet not hearing. The 
overalls that partly encased his withered limbs 
were frayed at the bottom and flapped about 
forlornly with every step. A checked blouse 
took the place of a coat. A ragged straw hat, 
whose original color had long since disappeared 
beneath a coat of grime, surmounted his tousled 
hair. His face resembled that of a coal heaver 
at the end of a day’s toil. His hands, swinging 
loosely at his sides, were dark as those of an 
African. 

I have seen men in the throes of delirium 
tremens, screeching for help at the top of their 
voices, while hospital attendants fought to re- 
strain them. I never saw so_ horrible a 
spectacle as was presented by this one-time 
Beau Brummel, who had forfeited every claim 
to consideration, and sunk to unbelievable 
depths, victim the Little White Slaver. 

The. other man—the one who had “no small 
vices?” He is today dramatic editor of one of 
the leading New York newspapers, standing well 
toward the head of his profession, a man known 
personally by every actor and actress of conse- 
quence in the country, and whose opinions are 
accepted as authoritative—Little White Slaver. 


STANDARDIZING AND ACCREDITING OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


{Adopted by the State Board of Education, August 5, 
1914.] 

High schools shall be classified as standard four-year 
high schools, or accredited three-year, two-year, or one- 
year high schools, as they shall be approved and ac- 
credited by the State Board of Education. 

At least three teachers shall be required to devote 
their entire time to high school work; provided, that in 
a high school offering but one course, two high school 
teachers are required to devote their entire time to high 
school work; provided that in a high school having a 
regular. attendance of less than sixteen pupils, one 


teacher shall be required to devote her entire time to 
high school work being permitted to teach two grades of 
work oniy and not more than ten classes each day. 

Any teacher employed in a Standard High School 
shall te a graduate of a standard college or university, 
as defined by the Oregon School Laws; or shall be the 
holder of a Life State Certificate or State Diploma se- 
cured by examination before the State Department; or a 
teacher’s Life Certificate or Diploma now in full force 
and ¢ffect in this state; provided, that teachers of special 
subjects may be certificated according to the Oregon 
School Laws, 
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A Standard High School shall follow the State Course 
of Study except in districts of the first class, whose 
course must be approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. _ Fifteen ‘units shall be required for graduation, and 
at least forty minutes for each recitation, Two periods 
of laboratory or vocational work shall be considered of 
equal instructional value with one period of recitation. 
A unit is the completion of a subject of five recitations, 
or their equivalent, laboratory or vocational periods per 
week, pursued throughout a school year of not less than 
thirty-six school weeks. 

There shall be at least $800 wisely invested in appara- 
tus for teaching Science, apportioned as follows: Physi- 
cal Geography, $75; Biology, $75; Physics, $150. For 
teaching the subject of Physical Geography, the follow- 
ing apparatus is recommended: Set of maps, globes, 
mercurial barometer and an aneroid barometer; for 
Biology, microscopes, demonstration magnifiers, dis- 
secting sets, slides and covers, glassware and chemicals; 
for Physics, $125 wisely expended. 

The library must contain a minimum of 250 books 
which are, or have been included in the State School 
Library List, excluding fiction and the dictionaries and 
encyclopedias mentioned below, and adapted to the 
courses of study. These books must be entered in a 
record book and prepared for circulation according to 
the rules prescribed for school libraries. A Standard 
High School must have one of the larger encyclopedias 
recommended in the State Library List, and either the 
New International or the Standard Dictionary, to the 
number of one copy for each twenty pupils. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCREDITED THREE- 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS. j 


Two teachers shall give full time in high school work, 
where more than four subjects each year are offered; or 
one teacher shall give full time and another at least half 
time when but four subjects are offered each year, no 
choice of electives being given. 

All teachers of three-year Accredited High Schools 
shall be graduates of a standard college, university or 
normal school; or be the holder of a five-year State 
Certificate in Oregon, or an Oregon Life Certificate; or 
a special certificate for special subjects issued in accor- 
dance with the Oregon School Laws. 

There shall be at least $300 wisely invested in appara- 
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tus for teaching Science, apportioned as follows: Physi- 
cal Geography, $75; Biology, $75; Physics, $150. For 
teaching the subject of Physical Geography, the follow- 
ing apparatus is recommended: Set of maps, globes, 
mercurial barometer and an aneroid barometer; for 
Biology, microscopes, demonstration magnifiers, dissect- 
ing sets, slides and covers, glassware and chemicals; for 
Physics, $125 wisely expended. 

The library must contain a minimum of 150 books 
which are, or have been included in the State School 
Library List, Part II, excluding fiction and the diction- 
aries and encyclopedias mentioned below, and adapted to 
the courses of study. These books must be entered in a 
record book and prepared for circulation according to 
the rules prescribed for schoo] libraries. A Standard 
school must have one of the larger encyclopedias recom- 
mended by the State School Library List, and either the 
New International or the Standard Dictionary, to the 
number of one copy for each twenty pupils. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ACCREDITED ONE AND 
TWO-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A teacher doing two years of high school work cannot 
teach in the grades. 

A teacher doing one year of high school work would 
be permitted to teach all of the work in the seventh and 
eighth grades also. 

The length of the recitations in a one or two-year high 
school shall not be less than thirty minutes, and in all 
classes where there are more than ten pupils there shall 
be five recitation periods each week, and the school year 
will consist of at least thirty-two weeks. 

There shall be at least $150 wisely invested in ap- 
paratus for teaching science, apportioned as follows: 
Physical Geography, $75; Biology, $75. 

The library must contain a minimum of seventy-five 
books which are, or have been included in the State 
School Library List, excluding fiction and the diction- 
aries and encyclopedias mentioned below, and adapted to 
the course of study. These books must be entered in a 
record book and prepared for circulation according to 
the rules prescribed for school libraries. The school 
must own one of the encyclopedias recommended in the 
State School Library List, and either the New Inter- 
national or the Standard Dictionary, to the number of 
one copy for each twenty pupils. 
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LOS ANGELES SCHOOL GARDENS 


ELSIE A, WAGGONER 


There is a man at the head of the Los Angeles public 
schools who believes the public school should be all 
things to all children. He knows that among the hun- 
dred thousand children in the schools are embryo 
farmers as well as embryo bankers and writers and 
clerks and teachers and poets, and he insists that it is 
the business of the public school to prepare each child 
for his work. That is why more than half of the ele- 
mentary schools of the city have gardens ranging in 
size from a border around the schoolyard to an acre 
or more, and two of the seven high schools have acre 
gardens with special courses in agriculture and_horti- 
culture and one high school has ten acres of ground 
and a complete agricultural course. And out of the 
hundred thousand children enrolled in the schools 
nearly one-third are working in the school gardens. 

For two years after Mr. John H. Francis became 
superintendent, school gardens had a sort of Topsy-like 
existence. They jes’ growed, under the care of such 
teachers as were enthusiastic enough to work overtime 
to boost a good idea. But in that time they proved 


their worth in more ways than ane, and school garden- 
ing reached the dignity of a regular department with a 
head and corps of assistant supervisors, with special 
teachers and a definite place on the program. Today 
between 30,000 and 35,000 children are at work in gar- 
dens, on very much the same principle that made some 
wise old-fashioned mothers expose their children to 
measles and mumps and scarlatina when they were 
little. They believed that if they were ever to have 
tlLese things, it was best that they should iiave them at 
a time when everything is catching. Here, of course, the 
simile ends, while many children catch quickly the gar- 
dening fever and get over it almost as quickly, it is 
hoped that in many cases it will become chronic, and 
that by proper nursing the fever may be relieved of the 
unpleasant symptoms that have sent young people 
scurrying to the cities and upset the economic balance. 

In order to have the work lead somewhere and have 
results to build on year by year, there are certain 
definite lines of work for each grade. 

“In the lower grades gardening shouid be worked out 
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as play,” is Mr. Clayton F. Palmer’s theory. “We 
plant seeds that grow easily and require little care. It 
does not matter if the rows are not straight. We want 
them to be children’s gardens, not teachers’ gardens. 
The idea is to create interest in gardening and have 
children get the growing habit. 

“By the fourth grade we expect children to be a little 
more businesslike, give up their baby ways, plant in 
straight rows, foilow instructions and begin to reason 
why they do everything. In the fourth grade it is all 
vegetable work in the garden patches, with flowers 
along the edge of the paths,. In the fifth grade we th- 
troduce vegetables that are a little more difficult than 
lettuce and radishes and cucumbers and pumpkins, and 
perhaps some annual flowers, giving the child a broader 
outlook. 

“In the sixth grade we specialize on the production 
and care of perennial flowers, which bring the pupils 
to a new phase of work carried on in lathhouses and 
cold frames. With its all-the-year-growing season, 
California presents a special problem in propagation. 
When school begins in September, we often have the 
hottest weather of the year, and in the early planting 
months of January and February there is possibility of 
light frost. In neither season do seeds start readily 
outdoors, so in some corner of every school garden 
are low frames about one foot high, four feet wide, and 
varying in length from eight to twenty feet, sloping to- 
ward the south. These frames are covered with a 
screen oi lath or with a muslin curtain which can be 
rolled back, to temper the amount of sunshine. A nice, 
fine suil is used in the frames, in which both flowers and 
vegetables sre propagated, to be afterward transplanted 
into the garden.” : 

Wherever space will permit, there are lathhouses in 
which all sorts of flowers are propagated from seeds 
and cuttings. In time it is planned to raise large quan- 
tities of flowers in these cold frames to give to the 
pupils to take to their homes. For in season and out 
we preach home gardens, both flower and _ vegetable. 
Our idea is that the school garden justifies itself as a 
sort of experimental laboratory to teach how to do 
things at home, and the home gardens are in a large 
way the measure of success of the school garden. By 
that measure we count the school gardens a success, for 
they have resulted in about 15,000 home gardens. 


The commercial value of gardening is preached re- 
ligiously, and in one or two schools the entire garden- 
ing space has been planted to one vegetable and the 
crop sold. But this scheme is not popular with the 
younger children, who would rather take home what 
they raise than have the money that comes as _ their 
share. This is true even in the industrial districts 
where boys are out at five in the morning working till 
school time and hurry away after school to sell papers. 
It might seem that ten or twenty-five cents for beets or 
beans raised at the school’s expense would look easy 
money, but the boys would rather take home the beets 
or beans. For this reason, the commercial side of the 
proposition cannot be insisted upon too strongly lest 
the children’s ardor be dampened and the main object, 
that of instilling love of the work, be frustrated. 


The seventh and eighth grades take up the planting 
and care of nursery stock. Grapes, figs and quinces are 
grown from cuttings; peaches, apricots and oranges 
from seeds, the seedlings later being budded and 
graited. There is also some work in elementary 
forestry, the production and use of ornamental forms 
such as peppers, acacias, jacarandas and palms. 

In order to give the work of the elementary schools 
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the utmost practical value, the gardens are correlated 
with the home economics departments to the fullest 
possible extent. The garden classes plant kitchen gar- 
dens in which they grow rhubarb, asparagus, arti- 
chokes, horseradish, parsley and all the other kitchen 
herbs, for use in the cooking classes. Where they 
can be grown in sufficient quantities, they are also used 
in the lunch rooms and cafeterias. Where there is 
space, the sixth grades plant the fiber crops, cotton, 
flax and hemp, which are used for illustration in the 
textile work in the sixth grade. 


In these first years the supervisors have learned a lot 
of things as well as the children. At first each child 
was given his own little plot of ground, but it was soon 
discovered that too much valuable space was given over 
to paths, where weeds riot and require much hoeing. 
Besides, the small gardens dried out quickly and ree 
quired too frequent irrigation. The plan of individual 
gardens was discarded and the plots were made from 
twenty to forty feet long, which makes them look more 
businesslike, commanding greater respect from the 
children and from practical visitors. 


These larger gardens are not community affairs. 
Each child has a certain number of rows, and there 
must be no trespassing. There is absolute individual 
responsibility and a wholesome rivalry. Boys and 
girls work side by side, and they do say that the girls 
are the better gardeners as a rule. 


The idea constantly in the mind of the supervisors is 
to teach the best practical methods in use by truck 
farmers, which have been evolved to meet peculiar local 
conditions. The department has no hard and fast 
rules, and both teachers and children are allowed to 
experiment along their own lines. A boy comes one 
day with the word that his uncle has grown fine 
potatoes by putting a sack of seed in the ground and 
wetting it thoroughly and letting the potatoes begin to 
sprout before planting. And so in a corner of the gar- 
den a small sack of potatoes is buried to see if this is 
better than the old way. Little Dick’s father has told 
him that back East they plant corn in hills, and Dick is 
allowed to plant his corn in hills. And seeing how 
much harder it is to keep his corn well irrigated and 
how much more slowly it grows than the girl’s corn 
in the next row, he learns that some things that are all 
right back East won’t do in California. And while it 
may shake his faith in the infallibility of father, that is 
perhaps better than for him to try the experiment some 
day on a larger scale. 


Incidentally many lessons are learned in these 
school gardens. To quote one of the teachers:— 

“The value of the garden work is ethical, dis- 
ciplinary and social rather than economic. The chil- 
dren unconsciously learn orderliness, the value of 
property and the value of work, that you must pay in 
some way for what you get. Many a child in my dis- 
trict has little at home back of him to stand in stress of 
circumstance, and the result of his garden work is found 
in his arithmetic class as well as in the number of 
bunches of vegetables he grows.” 


Even more tangible are the results of the garden 
work in the high schools. At this age boys and girls 
are beginning to think of what they will do to make a 
living, and that high school best serves its community 
which gives them the widest possible opportunity for 
finding a congenial vocation. Ii it be not sacrilege to 
put an educator astride a hobby, this phrase of educa- 
tion is the hobby of the Superintendent of Los Angeles 
schoois—the vocational. That is why the Manual Arts 
and Hoilywood High Schools include in their courses 
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‘jn biology actual practical work in plant propagation 
and why their class exercises have to do with questions 
Of crop succession, methods of preparing poor and 
- stony land for planting, the nutritive values of different 
“kinds of feed for stock, the fuel yield of given acreages 
of eucalyptus. 

The Hollywood High School has an acre and a half 
of ground and large lath-houses in which the botany 
classes have practical work in propagating hard and 
soft shoots, in the general care of plants. Two years 
ago a horticultural class was formed for work in bud- 
ding and grafting citrus fruits, walnuts, peaches, pears, 
plums and avocado. Special attention was given to 
making the common fruit trees shrub size for use in 
city lots. A stall was taken in the municipal market at 
Hollywood and about $200 was realized from the sale 
of budded and grafted tree stock from the school 
nursery. 


Last year a class in agriculture was formed, which 
- continued the work with the tree stock on hand while 
experimenting with crops of various sorts. Beans re- 
placed the potatoes of the year before and were sold to 
the school cafeteria. There was an experimental bed of 
_ milo, a new feed said to grow without water. 


As a result of these, classes many home gardens have 
been planted whose proceeds afford new suits of clothes 
and spending money for their makers. Two boys took 
one and one-half acres of ground and planted beans for 
the early market, realizing enough for part of their ex- 
penses at the agricultural college of the State Univer- 
sity, where they intend to prepare themselves jor 
scientific ranching. A number of the boys from this 
school went to dairy and fruit ranches for the summer 
to try themselves out and see if they were choosing the 
right vocation. 

At Manual Arts High School, as at Hollywood, the 
garden work began as an adjunct of abstract science, 
and it must be admitted with some doubtful shakings 
of the head of theoretical scientists as-to the probable 
value of the work. But one by one these theorists have 
been converted to the belief that students get more out 
of an hour in the garden than they got out of a month 
of classes indoors. 


Another practical idea is the adoption of a system of 
farm finance. Each student takes a plot of ground, 
usually a half acre, for which he is charged at the rate 
of $400 an acre, this being considered a fair average 
price for farm land, although it is doubtful if anything 
in the vicinity of the school could be bought for less 
than a thousand. On the value of his 
charged five per cent. interest, and all expenses that 
naturally attach to the working of land, taxes, seed, 
cost of water, cost of horses for plowing and cultivat- 
ing, day’s wages for farm hands. He may choose his 
own crop and work it as he sees fit. He then markets 
his own crop, selling it to the school cafeteria, to 
teachers, fellow-students or neighbors. All the cost is 
on paper, but ii, after balancing this cost with cash pro- 
ceeds, there is a surplus, it is his. The 
care of deficits. 

The growing number of children engaged in garden 
work, their growing interest, the constant cry for more 
facilities, show that it has come to stay. The changed 
appearance of back yards, side yards and front yards 
attest its immediate civic value. To stimulate interest 
in the home gardens, the school department arranged 
last year for large quantities of plants of different sorts 
for sale to students at a few cents, with the result that 
35,000 rosebushes were planted by school children, and 
a great many thousands of carnations and chrysan- 
themums.—Los Angeles Times. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CONFESSIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Lewis R. Harley, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of history, Central High School, Philadelphia, 
Penn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. 156 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 

The volume of Dr. Harley’s which carries the some- 
what attracting title, “Confessions of a Schoolmaster,” 
contains three or four essays proper, a couple of book 
reviews, and an address or two. It is a collection of 
the writings with which Dr. Harley has employed him- 
self at odd moments. 

The first essay is perhaps the best. He “confesses” 
that he still has “old-fashioned views” as to the right 
to existence of institutions where the liberal studies are 
still cultivated. “For years the gray walls and towers 
of the High School has been my constant inspiration,” 
he says, and adds that he is still optimistic. “There it 
stands, a magnificent temple of learning dedicated to 
the cause of higher education in a democracy.” 

One wonders whether Dr. Harley gets his accounts 
of N. E. A. meetings from newspapers or from the 
proceedings, when he uses the hammer in speaking of 
the “gross exaggeration of the National Education 
Association” and in remarking that “this learned body 
has recently delivered another annual diatribe and _ pro- 
nounced the schools absolute failures.” We do not re- 
call the statements in question. Very likely they were 
made. The N. E. A., however, is not to be held respon- 
sible for all remarks by speakers on its programs. 

Other chapters in the book are “A Commencement 
Address at Wenonah, N. J.,” “Robert Ellis Thompson, 
an Appreciation,” “Rauke and His Pupils,” “Gossip in 
a Library,” “The Deluge of Books,” “Life Experiences 
of a Painter-Poet,” “Thoughts on Memorial Day,” and 
“Germany and England.” 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY. By Henry S. 
Curtis, Ph. D., former secretary of the Playground 


Association of America. Educational edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 


380 pages. Price, $1.25. 

From the first flush of public interest in the cause of 
supervised play. Dr. Henry S. Curtis has been an_ in- 
telligent, scientific, devoted, inspiring leader. He was 
the first General Director of Playgrounds in New York 
City, and in the District of Columbia, and to him was 
largely due the organization of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America of which he was the first secretary. 
His work is always scientific, his vision clear, his class!- 
fication pedagogical, his directions definite, his literary 


style attractive. The sixteen chapters are among the 
most valuable utterances on this subject. The forty 
pages upon Play in the Curriculum is worth the price 


of the book. It covers the entire field of school and 
municipal playgrounds, and_ gives directions for all 
essential games. The chapters on recreation at sum- 
mer schools, summer playgrounds and summer camps 
are specific enough to meet every need of experts and 
of untrained leaders in all sorts of miscellaneous play- 
ground activities. The rules for the twenty-six games, 
such as every teacher should be prepared to introduce. 
are adeauate for every emergency that can arise. For 
$1.25 a teacher may be equipped in theory and practice 
for leadership in any phase of playground activity. 


METHOD IN HISTORY. By Professor William H. 
Mace of Syracuse University, N. Y. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co. 311 pages. Price, $1.90. 

In this day when so much of history—such as it is—is 
being made, it is perhaps not incorrect to say that it 
comes to us in a somewhat fragmentary and disjointed 
manner. This is necessary in the newspaper publica- 
tions, which under the circumstances cannot be any 
better than scrappy. But in the preparation of and in- 
struction in history. there must be more of method to. 
make it effective. History is not a mere marshaling 
of dates and meaningless events. It is more a matter 
of subjects than of a grouping of isolated facts. And 
this is the contention of this author. if we rightly con- 
ceive his aim. And he is right. History teaching may 
be made far more valuable intellectually, ethically, and 
emotionally by methodical presentation than by a mere 
disjointed recital of facts. The author has a sane 
thought in his suggestion along this line, one that 
might prove very helpful to instructors in history. 
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EIN PRAKTISCHER ANFANG. By M. Man- 
fred, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 
Boston: D.,C.. Heath & Co. Cloth. »pages. 
Price, $1.10. 

As its title indicates, Ein Praktischer Anfang is a 
practical introduction to German. It is an extremely 


well-executed combination of all that is good in both 
the direct and the grammatical methods, although 
primarily a direct method text. Teachers who have 


been relying upon the older method wilt find most of 
their objections to the direct method disappearing after 
an examination of this clever and interesting book. 

Its good points are so numerous that it is difficult to 
name them all; the following are a few of the more 
noteworthy. Nouns and adjectives are taught by 
objects, verb forms by action (“series”). The vocabu- 
lary used consists of everyday words associated with 
the school, the home, and the city. The present, im- 
perfect, and perfect tenses are presented early. The 
grammatical drill is varied and interesting. The text 
proper is almost all in German. There is a_ splendid 
' grammatical appendix (in English). The author has 
adopted the recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature. The book is physically 
attractive. 

It is a poor teacher who cannot make a go of the 
direct method with such an aid as this. The volume is 


without any doubt one of the best of present-day  in- 
troductory German texts. 


THE MODERN CITY AND ITS PROBLEMS. By 
Frederic C. Howe. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. 390 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 

Mr. Howe is one of the keenest writers on the prob- 
lems of democracy and municipal problems, and_ his 
reputation was established long before his latest, and 
perhaps his best book, “The Modern City and Its 
Problems,” was published. He has a way of getting 
beneath the surface troubles, which worry so many 
students, and of discovering the fundamental errors, as 
well as the fundamental advantages of our American 
institutions. His itimate knowledge of European cities 
stands him in good stead in the present volume, and 
he uses this knowledge wisely, not inflicting in great 
quantity the theory of European political and adminis- 
trative economy. He is as keen to see the misfortunes 
of American cities as any, yet he places the blame 
where it belongs, in institutional causes, and he is able 
to appreciate the achievements of our cities which 
stand out in comparison with other political units here 
and abroad. 

The book is scholarly, well written and interesting to 
all who have any public spirit. Among the subjects he 
discusses with relation to American and European 
cities are public service corporations, municipal owner- 
ship, city planning; police, fire and health protection, 
the housing problem, recreation and the problem of 


leisure and a number of other problems of municipal 
administration. 


SUNBONNETS AND OVERALLS. A _ Dramatic 
Reader and an Operetta by Etta Craven Hogate and 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrations in color by 
Bertha Corbett Melcher. Chicago: Rand; McNally 
& Co. Cloth. 84 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

It is a constant surprise that there is sufficient 
human ingenuity to evolve all the ingenious primers 
that come, one after the other, in these days of delight 
for little people. Not to have known “The Sunbonnet 
Babies’ Primer” and “The Overall Boys,” is proof that 
one is wholly out of the game in modern primary 
activities, and if you know them you are sure to send 
by the next mail, forty cents for “Sunbonnets and 
Overalls,” a brilliant extension of both of these irre- 
sistibly charming little books. This is no more like an 
ordinary primer than a rainbow is like a shower, a 
butterfly like a cocoon, a blossom like a bud. They 
play, they march, they sing, they dance and learn to 
tead thereby. Dramatization, song, rhythm make it as 
natural to learn to read as to talk, to run, to play. The 
authors call it a “dramatic reader,” but it is so much 
more than that that the name is wholly inadequate. 


(OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
and Granniiated Eyelids; No Smartin 
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GENEVIEV By Laura Spencer. Portor...327.pages. 
ELSBETH. By Garenrethe Miller. 296 pages. Both 
edited by Florence Converse. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co, Cloth. Illustrated. Each, $1.25 net 
These two new books bring Dutton’s Little School- 
mate Series, edited by Florence Converse, up to a set 
of six volumes. The storv of life in Spain, Greece, 
Ireland, Scotland, France and (Germany is told in the 
series, through the lips of children of those countries, to 
American children. Genevieve is a story of French 
school life. “The lessons of each day are new friends 
gained, and Jeanne d’Arc, Latayette, and other famed 
personages are often imitated by the patriotic French 
children who figure in the story. Elsbeth is a refresh- 
ing storv of German home life, which makes wholesome 
reading for American children. In_ both stories there 
is a plot, harmless and yet of sufficiently interesting 
nature to hold the youthful readers attention steadily. 


A FIRST BOOK FOR ITALIANS. By Bernard H. 
Burke. Boston: Edward E. Babb & Co. Cloth. 80 
ages. Price, 30 cents. 
his is a useful little book of English reading lessons 
for Italians designed for training in the practical vocabu- 
lary of every day life. The most noteworthy feature of 
the book is the arrangement of the vocabularies, words 
that rhyme being grouped together, as bad, had, mad, 
sad, glad. Frequent reviews recapitulate the matter of 
the lessons. Question might be made as to the correct- 
ness of the comparison of i in English “bit” with the e 
of Italian meta (p 6). The book is not perfect, but it is 
a long step in the right direction. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Story Plays Old and New.” (Three Books) Py A. S Varney 
New York: Americsn Book Co. 

“The Future of World Peace.’’ By Roger W. Babson. Boston: 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, 

**The Son of the Prefect.” By E. A. Sears. Price $1.25. Boston : 
Richard G. Radger. 

“an Introduction to the Studv of Government.’’ By L. H. Holt. 
Price $2.00.—“Elementary Human Biology.’ By Peabody & Hunt. 
Price 65¢.—“Ancient Civilizatien.”” By R. L. Ashley. Price $1.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

**Peace and Reform.’’ By A. C.W.Edwards. Price 35c. London: 
G. Bell & Son. 

“Chemistry of Familiar Things.”” By.8. 8. Sadtier. Price $1.75 
net. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Bem Ripples of Song.” 
Gorham Press. 

“Sight Reading Melodies for Primary Grades.” By L. R. Smith. 
Price 35c. Chicage: Clayton F. Summy Co. 

“Educational Psycho) .” By E. L. Thorndibe ‘Individual 
Differences in By J. C. Chapman. Price $.75.—‘*Teachers 
Marks.” By F. J. Kelly. ice $1.50—‘'The Recapitulation Theory 
and Human Infancy.” By P. E. Davidson. Price $1.00 —“*Functional 
Publicity.” By L. 8. Hollingworth. Price $1.00.—A Comparative 
Study of the Intelligence of Delinquents Girls.”’ By A. F. Bronner. 
Price $1.00. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

“The Princess and the Class.” By M. R. Pipe. Price $1.50. 
Boston: The Page Co. 

*Putnam’s Correspondence Handbook.’ By E. Banks. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Sense-Plavs and Number-Plays.”” Ry F. Ashford, Prive #5c. — 
“Opera Stories from Wagener.” By Florence Akin. Price 45c.— 
“The Eskimo Twins”’ By L. F. Perkins. Price S0c. Boston: 
Honghton Mifflin Co, 

“*Voeations for the Trained Woman.”’ By E. Martin & M. A. Post. 
Price $1.50. New York: Longman’s, Green & Co, 

**Public Schools and Price 80c. Boston: 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 

‘“‘All Spanish Method.” First and Seecnd Books. By Guillermo 
Hall, University of Texas. Yonkers, N.¥.: World Book Co, 


By Celia Dorerner. Boston: The 


PLAYS - PLAYS 
I have the newest and most attractive, as well as the largest assortment 
of plays in the world. 


French’s Standard Library Edition 


includes plays by 

Clyde Fitch, R. C. Carton, Alfred Sutro, Richard 

Harding Davis, Arthur W. Pinero, Anthony Hope, 
| Oscar Wilde, Haddon Chambers, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Cosmo Gordon Lenox, H. V. Esmond, Presten Gibson, 
George Broadhurst. William Gillette, Martha Morton, 
H. A. DuSouchet, Edward E. Kidder. W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyte, Louis N. Parker, Madelene 
Lucette Ryley and Henry Arthur Jones. 
French's International Copyrighted Edition contains plays, 
| comedies and farces of international reputation ; also recent profes- 
| sional successes by famous American and English authors. 


| Send a two-cent stamp for my new Catalogue 
describing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 2830 W. 38th St., New York City 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 

erintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
urand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., sec’y. 

24-26: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lester S. Ivins, Columbus, Ohio, 
sec’y. 


MARCH. 


$-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 382 South Mich- 

igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

31-13: Western Colorado . Teachers’ 


Association, Delta, W. A. Franks, 
Delta, pres. 


12-138: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
— ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 

a 18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 


18-20:Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. St. Cloud. F. 
— W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 


24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
O. Thomas, state superinten- 
ent. 


26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 
1-3: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
= Association. McAlpine Hotel, 


New York City. 
8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 


er 21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
re ciation, Louisville. 


22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 


Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 
22-94: Louisiana State Teachers’ 


Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 


sec’y. 

98: Central Division Illinois State 
ee Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Tilinois. Anthony Middleton, 


Peoria; Miss Mary Moore. DVeca- 
tur, secretary. 


i 25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
fi of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
i Swarthmore, Penn. 
26-27: 
leges. 
lege. 


Federation of Illinois Col- 
Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
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29-May as Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


MAY 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 


De Kalb. 

12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T.: Cross, 315 


Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


JULY. 

1-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 
2-7: American Association for the 


Advancement of Science. San 

Francisco, Stanford University 

and University of California. 
OCTOBER. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May . Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Dartmouth will 
make a radical change in its system 
of grading undergraduate work at 
the end of the present college year. 
The general plan, it is understood, 
will be a division of undergraduate 
work into superior, medium and _in- 
ferior grades. In connection with 
this change will come another relat- 
ing to the quality of standard for 
graduations and the awarding of 
scholarship honors. 

The change in the grading system 
will go into effect beginning with the 
year 1915-16. The change relating 
to the requirements for a degree 
will go into effect beginning with the 
class graduating in 1919, and _ will 
not effect any class now in college. 


VERMONT. 


The Tenth Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont with the State 
University, will be held in the 
Williams Science Hall, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, March 11, 12 
and 13, 1915. Subject, “The School 
and the Child.” 


Among the speakers and subjects 
are: David Snedden, of Massachu- 
setts; “The Needs of the Child as 
Determined by Environment,” J. D. 
Whittier, South Shaftsbury; “As 
Determined by Inborn Capacities,” 
Edward D. Collins, Middlebury 
College; “The Demands of the Une 
ractical,” Frederick Tupper, Jr., 
niversity of Vermont; “The Recog- 
nition of Individuality in the School, 
Individuality and Vocation,” E. 


Smith, Brattleboro; “Individuality 
and the Larger Life,” J. E. Colburn, 
Burlington; “The Problem of 


Meager Environment,’ F. W. Reim- 
herr, Waterbury. 


Saturday morning at 9 o’clock, a 
conference on Agricultural Educa- 
tion and Home Economics. General 
topic: “Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and 
Home Project Work.” 

1. “In the Elementary Schools,” 
Mrs. John B. Chase, Lydonville; 2. 
“In the High School,” A. G 
Fletcher, Orleans, Miss _ Bessie 
Thayer, Morrisville; 3. “Plans tor 
1915,” E. L. Ingalls, University of 
Vermont. A round table conference 
for teachers of Home Economics 
will be conducted by the Home 
Economics Department of the 
University. 


BURLINGTON. The Tenth An- 
nual Conference of the Schools of 
Vermont with the State University 
will be held March 11-13. The aim 
of the University in arranging the 
programs for these conferences is to 
suggest problems which need con- 
sideration in the interests of educa- 
tional progress. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The North Bennett 
Street Industrial School is giving 
courses of twenty lessons to meet 
the needs of those boys already em- 
ployed who can afford to give up 
their work for but a short time, and 
for those men in evening classes who 
seldom can devote their evenings 
regularly for a year to complete a 
long course. Each course covers some 
one branch of a given subject and is 
a complete unit in itself. To give 
an example, the modeling work is 
divided into the following separate 
units; plaster casting, glue mold 
casting, modeling from figures in 
cast, life molding, architectural model- 
ing, and applied modeling, such as 
memorial tablets, door ways, and 
tombstones. Before offering this 
program George C. Greener, the 
new director, submitted his plan to 
firms and employers who have been 
in this modeling business for years, 
asking for suggestions tending to 
make the work practical. 


| 
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MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Commissioner Car- 
ris shows in his annual report that 
manual training is taught in that 
state in 123 school districts to a total 
of 282,157 boys and girls; that 4,243 
persons are taking work in the state- 
aided vocational schools; and that 
“the teaching of agriculture is be- 
coming a reality.” He further states 
that New Jersey has spent $162,000 
for vocational schools, and that the 
state and the municipalities, con- 
tributing equally, have spent in the 
last year $880,000 on manual trajning. 

In Plainfield, the boys of the 
manual training department are 
renovating and repairing a cottage 
which, when completed, will be used 
by the girls of the domestic science 
department as a laboratory for study 
and experimenting in household 
decorating and practical housekeep- 
ing. In Westfield, the manual train- 
ing teacher is using the new hig 
school building that is under con- 
struction, as a source for practical 
lessons. In the vocational school of 
Nutly the boys are encouraged to 
solicit work in the neighborhood to 
do out of school hours and in vaca- 
tions. The boys are urged to bank 
the money earned in this way. 

In Park Ridge the girls in. the 
domestic science department con- 
duct a lunch room, in which the 
sales pay for all the material used, 
with a balance of about $30 a month. 
The necessary bookkeeping is done 
in the arithmetic class. A bank has 
been organized and pupils deposit 
their savings. The printing depart- 
ment issues each month a school 
paper. 


The proposed attempt to abolish 
the present teachers’ retirement 
fund will meet with vigorous opposi- 
tion. Miss Elizabeth Allen of Hobo- 
ken is secretary of the fund. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. At the meeting ot 
the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, the 
findings of the survey stated that 
nearly all that any school can do in 
vocational training can be done with 
the present equipment, so far as 
buildings, laboratories, machines and 
tools are concerned. The greatest 
need is for human equipment— 
teachers, principals, superintendent 
and school board with the broad 
vision that carries with it a deep and 
understandable knowledge of the 
principles of application of vocational 
training as it directly affects the 
students. Some of the generaliza- 
tions of the report are:— 

“To make the equipment con- 
tribute to vocational efficiency, put 
a teacher in each shop or department 
who is thoroughly familiar with the 
commercial requirements and condi- 
tions of work of that character. — 

“Open the school at 8 o’clock in 
the morning and keep it in opera- 
tion until 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Then open again in the evening 
from 7 o'clock until 10 o'clock. 

Organize one, two and three-year 
courses, making allowance for from 
one-third to three-fourths of the 
total time in school to be spent in 
shops. 

“Allow_ and encourage 
specialization. 


specialist 
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“Make the entrance requirement 
fourteen years of age or over and a 
physical constitution strong enough 
to do the work, 

“Search through the elementary 
schools and put every child over 
fourteen years of age who so desires 
into one of these classes. 

“Co-operate with the manu- 
facturers of the community, establish 
part time co-operative courses on 
the so-called Fitchburg plan.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON. The follow- 
ing bills have passed both houses: 
state aid to high schools; teachers’ 
training departments in high schools; 
consolidation of schools. 

The following bills have passed the 
House and are on the reading indi- 
cated in the Senate: teachers’. mini- 
mum salaries; compulsory atten- 
dance. 


WHEELING. County Superin- 
tendent J. H. Lazear had a great 
program’ for the last institute of the 
year for the Ohio county teachers. 
“Vitalizing the teaching of agricul- 
ture’ and community work” were 
the leading topics. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. J. V. Calhoun, 
one of the best known educators of 
this state, for two terms State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, died 
here last week. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. The 
Indiana teachers’ pension bill, which 
seeks to apply the teachers’ pension 
law to every teacher in the state, 
was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator White of Crawfordsville. 
The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a board to manage and dis- 
tribute the fund, (to consist of the 
state superintendent, the auditor of 
state and the attorney general and 
two others to be named by the 
governor.) 

Every county in the state would 
be made a unit from which teachers 
might come under the provisions of 
the act if they so elect, and each 
city having a population of 5,000 or 
more and the State Normal School 
also would be a unit. Those teachers 
who desire to benefit by the pro- 
posed act would be assessed as fol- 
lows:— 

For the first fifteen years’ of. ser- 
vice, $10 a year; for the next ten 
years, $20 a year; for the next ten 
years $25 a year, and for the remain- 
ing years of service, up to and _in- 
cluding the fortieth year, $40 a year. 
It is stipulated that no assessment 
shall be made after forty years of 
service. 


The law provides for the retire- 
ment of teachers after thirty-five 
years of service, when the teacher 
retiring would receive the following 


schedule annually: for 35 years of 
service, $600; for 36 years of ser- 
vice, $620; for 37 years of service, 


239. 


0; for 38. years of | servi $680; 
or 40 years of service, $t00. 

In addition to the above schedule, 
the bill also makes provision for the 
paying of disability benefits after 
twenty-five years of service. The 
bill was drawn by a committee repre- 
senting the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the County Superintendents’ 
Association, the State Association of 
Town and City Superintendents and 


the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


INDIANAPOLIS. One bill for 
teachers’ pensions was killed in the 
Senate. The House committee will 
recommend the passage of another 
pension bill. This bill makes each 
county, each city over 5,000 in popu- 
lation, and the state supported higher 
imstitutions, separate units, and a 
vote of the majority of the teachers 
in each unit will be necessary before 
any teachers of the unit can come 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Funds will be derived chiefly from 
the teachers’ contributions. Teachers 
may retire on an allowance of $600 
after thirty-five years of service, or 
$700 for forty years, with smaller 
amounts for a shorter period of ser- 
vice. 


ILLINOIS. 


WAUKEGAN. Few Lake county 
teachers will be forced to give up 
teaching to go back to normal in 


compliance with the new Illinois 
school law which demands that all 
teachers now teaching on second 


ade certificates go back to normal 
or eighteen weeks and pass the first 

ade examination according to 
T. A. Simp- 
son, r. Simpson says that practi- 
cally all Lake county teachers who 
have not yet the normal require- 
ments will have plenty of time to ac- 
quire them by attending the sum- 
mer sessions of the normal school. 
Teachers may teach four years on 
second grade certificates after the 
law went into effect on July 1, 1914 


IOWA. 


DAVENPORT. Davenport has 
had manual training courses in the 
public schools for twenty-five years. 
It is justly proud of its pioneering 
record. Next month the voters will 
decide upon a bond issue to build a 
centrally located manual training 
school to which children in all parts 
of the city may come. The high 
school manual training quarters 
have proved inadequate. An appro- 
priation of $55,000 is asked. 


DUBUQUE. Acting 
recommendation of Superintendent 


Harris, the Board of Education has 
reduced the number of years in the 


on the 


elementary grades from eight and 
one-half years to eight. This has 
been accomplished by eliminating 
what is known as 


a the connecting 
class, which was a half-year class 


immediately following the  kinder- 
garten. This class originated before 
kindergartens were introduced, and 
was probably at that time necessary 
as a sort of sub-primary. When the 
kindergartens were prefixed to the 
primary grades, the connecting class 
was still retained. The result was 
that a child entering the kinder- 
garten had nine and one-half years 
ahead of him before entering the 
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|The Worst Is Yet To Come! | 


The Blizzards of February and March | 
The Showers of April and May 


ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
l and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


high school. This has always 
seemed to Mr. Harris too long a 
period, and he has now succeeded in 
eliminating the half-year and saving 
that amount of time to the child in 
the grades. 


Mr. A. A. Morr, principal of the 
Lincoln School, will this semester 
give an elementary course in science 
to the pupils of the A7, B&, and A& 
grades. This course is designed to 
introduce pupils of these grades to 


some of the simple phenomena of 
daily experience, and to explain 
them. Simple experiments will be 
performed, observations made and 


recorded, explanations required. The 
course is an optional one. 


Superintendent Harris proposes 
gradually, through a series of ex- 
perimental steps, to make heavy in- 
roads on the traditional seventh and 
eighth grade curriculum. Mr. Morr’s 
course in elementary. science is one 


of the evidences of this purpose. As 
the opportunity offers, and as the 
work of instruction can be properly 


provided for, a foreign language— 
Latin or German—will be introduced, 
English grammar will be _ reduced, 
optional vocational courses will be 
given, elementary algebra will take 
the place of some of the arithmetic, 
elementary science will be extended 


(in case Mr. Morr’s’ experiment 
proves successful), and a_ general 
rehabilitation and enrichment of 
these two grades will occur. The 


procedure, however, will be one of 
evolution, not one of revolution. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. A bill providing for a 
comparative survey of the state 
school system was introduced in the 
mage by Senator J. D. Joseph. 

he Joseph bill provides for a 
commission of nine members, to 
serve entirely without pay, except 
that they are to be reimbursed for 
any actual and necessary ° traveling 
expenses. The commission is to be 
appointed by the governor. 

he bill embodies the plan worked 
out by State Superintendent W. D. 
Ross, who collaborated with Senator 
Joseph in preparing the bill. 

“This commission, under: the bill 
introduced by Senator Joseph, is 
given two years to make its in- 


vestigations and surveys and to pre- 
pare its report,’ says Superinten- 
dent Ross. “The school code of 
Kansas was adopted fifty years ago, 
and we have progressed farther in 
the last fifty years than the world 
did in the preceding fifty centuries. 
Our present school code is a jumble 
of confusing laws. Many of them 
are conflicting, also. We have on 
our statute books four different sys- 
tems of county high schools. Also, 
the assessed valuation of the 
property in the school districts of 
the state ranges from $270,000 in the 


poorest one to $2,000,000 in the 
richest. 
“It is the purpose of the com- 


mission to be created under this bill 
to embody in its report a complete 
new school code. School laws are 
all interwoven and _ cannot be 
changed piecemeal to advantage. 
Some of the laws in our present 
school code perhaps should be_ re- 
tained, but many should be changed 
or repealed. This commission would 
make a thorough study of our needs 
and conditions, with a comparative 
study of the school systems of other 
states. 


“Five other states recently have 
made similar surveys of their school 
systems and have adopted new 
school codes, while in one other state 
such an investigation is being made 
now. The five states which have ap- 
pointed commissions to investigate 
their school systems and needs and 
have adopted new codes are Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, while in Minnesota a 
similar survey now is in progress. 
The governor of Ohio called a 
special session of the legislature 
when the school commission made it 
report, and the legislature adopted 
the new code which the commission 
recommended.” 


As set out in the Joseph bill, the 
principal scope of the proposed 
school commission will include the 
following :— 

1. A comparative study of the 
system of school administration in 
other states. 

2. A survey of Kansas schools to 
find their defects and to remedy 
them. 

3. The question of a larger unit 
of school organization, with especial 


reference to equalizing taxation or 
incomes of schools. 

4. Readjustment and extension of 
provisions for free high school  tui- 
tion. 

5. The encouragement of consoli- 
dation. 

6. Rural high schools. 

7. Extension of industrial and vo- 
cational training. 

& Changes in the manner of 
selection and length of terms of 
county and state superintendents of 
instruction. 

9. Longer and 
tenure for teachers. 

10. Relation to schools of higher 
education to grade and high schools. 


more certain 


Provisions for school  sanita- 
tion and health supervision. 
12. Regulations for plans and 


specifications for school buildings. 
And anything else the commission 
finds worth while and advisable. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

PIERRE. The South Dakota 
land department reports that during 
the last fiscal year the revenues 
from state school funds paid over to 
the schools amounted to $987,359. 
Up to the present time, 455,956 acres 
of public lands have been sold, mak- 
ing a permanent fund of $10,735,505. 
There are yet unsold approximately 
three million acres of school land. 


MICHIGAN. 


_ DETROIT. The teaching force 
in Detroit’s public schools numbers 
2,050, an increase of 250-over a cor- 
responding time last year. 

So rapid has been the growth of 
the city school system that the city 
Normal school is now able to supply 
only about twenty per cent. of the 
new teachers needed, instead of the 
seventy-five per cent. which it pro- 
duced in former years. The normal 
classes are as large as they formerly 
were, but it has been found impos- 
sible to greatly increase their num- 
bers. 

conservative prediction would 
place the total enrollment at the 
close of the present semester in the 
public schools at close to 71,000 boys 
and girls. A compilation of the fig- 
ures of the first class reports made 
this semester by the principals and 
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sent to Superintendent _ Chadsey, 
show that on that day 67,760 chil- 
dren actually were present, 


NEBRASKA. 

ARAPAHOE. Superintendent A. 
J. Hargett of Mead, has succeeded 
Superintendent G. W. Fletcher as 
head of the schools here. The 
vacancy is caused by the election of 
Mr. Fletcher as county superinten- 
dent. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The students in the 
North Denver Trade and the Man- 
ual Technical schools have been sav- 
ing money for the Board of Educa- 
tion. Last year the printing shop 
took care of all the printing for the 
Denver schools, and the result was a 
saving of $3,280 for the school board. 
The boys in the carpenter shop of 
the trade school turn out a large 
amount of the furniture and equip- 
ment needed for the schools and 
school shops. A set of dining room 
furniture in the Jacobean _ style, 
highly polished, and with chairs up- 
holstered in leather, was made for 
the dining room of the domestic 
science department. The girls are 
also turning their training to good 
advantage. They design their own 
dresses and hats, and have accom- 
plished excellent work in this line. 
In one week thirty-six children’s 
dresses and as many knickerbocker 
suits and kimonos were made for the 
relief fund of destitute Europeans. 
The girls also work in the wood- 
working department, where the stu- 
dents make such useiul pieces as 
music cabinets, tables and stands. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The manual 
training departments of the schools 
of Utah have contributed the ninety- 
six pieces of furniture for Utah’s two 
buildings at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Each piece bears a plate 
engraved with the name of the 
maker and the name of the school 
from which it comes. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. The 1915-1916 budget for 
the state’s educational institutions, 
was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Approximately $880,000 is carried 
by the bill for salaries, current ex- 
penses, maintenance and _ improve- 
ments at the University, Normal 
School, Industrial School, Pocatello 
Academy and Deaf and Blind School. 
The bill is approximately the same 
as introduced by the House com- 
mittee on educational institutions 
with the exception of an amendment 
to include an appropriation for the 
Normal. 


Magazines 


—Besides its war articles -the 
February Review of Reviews has 
several interesting features relating 
to the Panama Canal and the open- 
ing of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco, which will 
take place on February 20. “Cal- 
ifornia’s Invitation to the Country,” 
is expressed by Senator-Elect James 
D. Phelan, while the architecture of 
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the Exposition is described “in an 
elaborately illustrated article by 
Ernest -Knaufft. President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, of the Univer- 
sity of California, writés on” “The 
Meaning of the Canal,” and Agnes 
C. Laut contributes. a succinct state- 
ment of what has actually been ac- 
complished since the canal was 
opened in the formation of new 
traffic routes. “Progressivism, 
True and False—An Outline,” will 
attract wide attention because of 
the prominence of its author, Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who, for thirty 
years, has been a leader of economic 
and political thought in this coun- 
try. A suggestive article on “Re- 
forming the Initiative and Referen- 
dum” is contributed by Edwin S. 
Potter, and Dr. Ferdinand C. Igle- 
hart summarizes the latest phases of 
“The War Against the Saloon.” The 
editorial department, “The Progress 
of the World,” deals with the big 
news topics Of the month in ~ char- 
acteristic fashion. 


The Children’s Friend 


Emily Dickinson’s notes to chil- 
dren were their keen delight. Who 
but Aunt Emily would have written, 
‘Emily knows a man who drives a 
coach like a thimble and turns the 
wheel all day with his heel. His 
name is Bumble-bee.’ 

At the close of a letter to her 
nephew Ned, when away on a visit 
as a child, she says, ““Dear-Ned-bird, 
it will be good to hear you. Nota 
voice in the woods is so sweet as 
yours. The robins have gone,—all 
but a few infirm ones,—and the 
Cricket and I keep house for the 
frost. Goodnight, little brother, I 
would love to stay longer. Vinnie 
and Grandma and Maggie all give 
their love, Pussy her striped re- 
spects. 

“Ned’s most little Aunt Emily.” 

Once when he had been badly 
stung by a wasp she wrote to him,— 
Dear Ned, 

You know I never did like you in 
those yellow jackets. Emily. 


Another time she wrote him,— 
Dear Ned, 

You know that pie you stole? 
Well this is that pie’s brother. 
Mother told me, when I was a boy, 
that 1 must turn over a new leaf. 
1 call that the foliage admonition. 
Shall I commend it to you? 

Emily. 
— From the January Atlantic. 


The Week In Review 
(Continued from page 155} 


A LITTLE RELIEF TO THE 
RAILROADS. 

The order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permitting 
transcontinental railroads to estab- 
lish certain commodity rates from 
eastern points to Pacific coast ter- 
minals lower than those to _ inter- 
mediate points in intermountain 
territory reverses the original order 
of the commission in the inter- 
mountain case, and affords some 
slight relief to the railroads. The 
new order is made necessary, as the 
Commission explains, to meet the 
new conditions arising from the 
completion of the Panama Canal. 
Rates via the Canal from New 
York to San Francisco. had been so 
reduced that the 
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freight business 
practically wiped out, had not the 
new order been.issued; for the roads 
cotid not have competed.at all efor 
the through business if, by lowering 
their rates to meet the low rates by 
sea they had been forced to reduce 
proportionally their rates to in- 
termediate points in the inter-moun- 
tain territory. Even as it is, the 
competition will be _ sufficiently 
severe, 


JAPAN CROWDING CHINA TO 
THE WALL. 


While there is little definite in- 
formation from Pekin or Tokio, it is 


BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE 


AUTHORIZED, Great opportunity for 
Man or woman to muke $6.00 to $15.00 a day. 
Unusually liberal terms. Spare time may be 
used. Particulars and samples free. 
Universal Bible House 


492 Winston Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every teacher that has a course in Nature 
Study needs the following Nature Guides. 
These books i 


By Chester A. Reed, B. S, 


An illustrated, ket text 
k that enables anyone 
to quickly identify an 
song or insectivorous bird. 
It describes their habits and 
peculiarities; tells you 
where to look for them and 
describes their nests, eggs 
and songs. 
Zvery bird is shown in 
the natural color, 
illustrations are the dest, 
, the most accurate, andthe 
most valuable ever printed 
in a bird book. 
re) Bound in Cloth, @.75 net 
in Leather, #1.06 net; 
postage be 


FLOWER GUIDE 


By Chester A. Reed, B. S. 
A guide to the common wild flowers found in the East- 
ern and Middle States. 
Wild Flower Guide is the same size and scope as Bird 
Guide. It has had an extraordinary sale and has 
adopted and used in quantities in many of our leading 
colleges and schools. 
The COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS are beautiful, ar- 
tistic and accurate. The text tells where each is found, 
when it blooms, whether in woods, fields, swamps, etc., 
the height that the plant attains, etc. 


Bound in Cloth, #.75 net; in Leather, 61.00 
net; postage Sc. 


THE TREE GUIDE 
By Julia Ellen Rogers 
Author of ““ The Tree Book” 


THE TREE GUIDE is uniform in 
je and size with the Pocket Bird and 
wer Guides which have become so 
universally popular in the school. It 
contains Mustrations in full color and 
descriptions of every tree cast of the 
Rocky Mountains which include the 
range, the classification, the distinctive 
features such as flowers, leaves, fruit, 
etc., and all other marks that lead to an 
easy identification of the tree. No de- 
tail that will help the student has been 
omitted and the small size of the volume 
makes it convenient to carry. 
jf tllustrations in color; Many in 
black and white 


Cloth, net, $1.00 Leather, net, 61.25 
These volumes appeal to the adult and 
‘Mail your order to-day 


New England Publishing Co. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
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TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


— NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
coremercia] subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 


transcontinental man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
rag D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


e f School Work. As Publisher of the annual “Rocky Mountain 

| Sohout Directories”, we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the follow- 
ing States: Arizona, Cal‘furnia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico North Dakvuta, Ukiahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Boeklac ‘How to Apply For a Schoo! and Secure Promotion, With Laws of Certification of 


Teachers of all the States’, free to 
members or sent prepaid for Fifty 
Cents in stamps. Money Refunded 
if not satisfied. WRITE US TO-DAY 
for free Booklet showing how we 
place our teachers. Mm. Ruffer, Mgr. 


ROCKY MT TE. 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


CHERS 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
ounde 
TREMONT ST., BOSTON, BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA- 


“Different?” “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 


reasonably clear that Japan is taking 
advantage of the general absorption 
in the European war to force China 
to make large concessions of land 
and privilege. It is known that 
Japan has made twenty-one distinct 
demands, and that they are of a kind 
which might be widely disturbing if 
their character were fully known is 
indicated by the fact that Japan has 
insisted that the Chinese govern- 
ment preserve secrecy regarding 
them. It is known also that Japan 
has threatened to use force if the 
demands are not complied with. 
China is in no _ position to resist 
these demands, whatever they may 
be, and she has no friendly Power to 
help her. The only question at 
Pekin appears to be whether it is 
wiser to make the concessions, or 
to let Japan seize by force whatever 
she wants. 


Educational Association Officers 


Virginia State Teachers’ ‘Associa- 
tion: President, Algar Woolfolk 
of Richmond; vice-presidents: A. 
B. Chandler, Jr., Fredericksburg; 
J. E. Ames, Driver; W. B. Cog- 
in, Providence Forge; F. M. 
artin, Petersburg; Charles 
Friend, South Boston; D. E. 
McQuilkin, Roanoke; J. C. John- 
ston, Harrisonburg; M. T. Mc- 
Manaway, Hillsboro; R. 
Bowers, Rural Retreat; A. C. 
Kimler, Waynesboro; secretary, 
J. H. Binford, of Richmond; 
treasurer, George W. Guy, of 
Hampton. 

Virginia Co-operative Education 
Association: Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
president; Governor Henry 
Stuart, first vice-president; Major 
James H. Dooley, second  vice- 
president; Dr. J. P. McConnell, 
third. vice-president; Henry 
Anderson, treasurer; Jackson 
Davis, recording secretary. 


Virginia Division Superintendents’ 
Association: president, J. N. Hill- 
man, Wise County; secretary and 
treasurer, H. A. Hunt, Portsmouth. 
Southern California Association: 

President, C. H. Covell of Redlands; 

vice-presidents, Mrs. M. E. O’Farrel 

of San Diego and J. M. Roads of 

Pasadena; recording secretary, J. O. 

Cross, Pasadena; financial secretary, 

C. Wheeler, Los Angeles; transpor- 

tation secretary, S. F. West, San 

Diego; treasurer, G. E. Hadley, 

Long Beach. 
Members of the State Council of 

Education—Mrs. S. M. Dorsey, 

Miss Bessie Jackson, H. H. Mc- 

Cutcheon and John H. Francis. 
Members of the Council of Edu- 

cation, Southern section—G. B. Ben- 

nett, E. A. Farrington, J. F. West, 

M. R. Parmelee, R. BR. Haydock, 

F. A. Wagner, W. C. Roberts, 

Jessie Mitchell, R. D. White, Miss 

Addie Doran, John Doyle, A. W. 

Plummer, Anng Halleck, Grace 

Norwood and Isabel Bethune. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“New School Buildings in Minne- 
sota.” By S. A. Challman, com- 
missioner of School Buildings. 
Issued by State Department of 
Education, Minneapolis. 21 pages. 

Report of Commissioner of Indus- 
trial and Vocational Education, 


California. Edwin R. Snyder, 
Sacramento, commissioner. 47 
pages. 


Greenfield, Mass. 1914 report. 
Superintendent W. P. Abbott. 59 
pages. 

“Household Appliances.” New 
Hampshire Department of Public 
Instruction. Institute circular, 
series 1914-15, No. 12. 18 pages. 

“Provisional Minimum Standards in 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion and Division, for pupils in 
Grades IV to VIII. Bulletin IT of 
the Department of Educational 


February 25, 1915 


Investigation and Measurement, 
Boston Public Schools. 37 pages. 

Denison House, the Boston College 
Settlement. 1914 Report. 39 
pages. 

“Mental and Physical Measurements 
of Working Children.” By Helen 
T. Woolley and Charlotte’ R. 
Fischer. The Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Princeton, N. J. 250 pages. 

“A Scale for Measuring the Quality 
of Handwriting of Adults.” By 
Leonard P. Ayres, Division of Ed- 
ucation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22d Street, New York 
City. Price, 5 cents. 11 pages. 
Scale 5 cents. 

Report of the Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools, California State 
Board of Education, Sacramento. 
January 1-30, 1914. Margaret E. 
Schallenberger, commissioner. 17 
pages. 

Report of State High School In- 
spector, South Carolina, (Colum- 
bia, S.C.) 1913-14. William H. 
Hand, inspector. Bulletin of the 
University of South Carolina, 20 
pages. 

South Orange, N. J. 1913-14. Re- 
port. Superintendent H. W. Fos- 
ter. 43 pages. 

Rutherford, N. J. 1913-14. Report. 
Supervising Principal A. 
Fetterby. 34 pages. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 1914 Report. 
Superintendent W. H. Holmes. 
60 pages. 


Delaware Department of School 
Superintendence. Bulletin No. 2. 
8 pages. Charles A. Wagner, Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Connecticut State Normal-Training 
Schools, Willimantic. 1914-15 
catalogue. 29 pages. Henry T. 
Burr, principal. New Britain State 
Normal-Training School. 27 
pages. Marcus White, principal. 


“A Bill for an Act to Provide for 
an Indiana Public School Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund.” 18 pages. 
Printed January 27, 

Directory of Secondary Schools and 
Educational Institutions, 1914-15. 
South Dakota Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 36 pages. C. H. Lugg, 
superintendent. 

Washington State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, twenty-second Biennial 
Repori. 98 pages. 

Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 1913-14 report, 118 
pages. 

Auburn, N. Y. 1912-14 Report. Su- 
perintendent Henry D. Hervey. 
170 pages. 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 1913-14 
report. Superintendent J. M. 
Gwinn. 250 pages. 

“The _Supreme Court of the 
Nations.” Winning Essay -in the 
Sixth Pugsley Prize Contest, un- 
der the auspices of the Lake 


Mohonk. Conference on  Inter- 
national : Arbitration, Mohonk 
Lake, N.Y. By Howard Y. 
Hornung. 14 Pages. 

Grand Rapids, N. A ichi 
Public Library. 
nual report. Samuel H. Ranck, 


librarian. Herbert E. Sargent, 
Director of the Museum. 84 pages. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 
1914-15 catalogue. 271 Pages. ; 
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The Clock’s Two Hands 
“Come, hurry up!” |. said the 
second-hand of a clock to the 
minute-hand. “You'll never get 


around in time if you don’t. See 
how fast I’m going,’ continued the 


fussy little monitor, as it fretted 
round on its pivot. 
“Come, hurry up!” said the 


minute-hand to the hour-hand utterly 
oblivious of being addressed by the 
second-hand. “If you don’t be quick, 
you'll never be in at the stroke of 
one.” 

“Well, that’s just. what our 
young friend there has been saying 
to you.” 

At this point the clock pealed 
forth the hour as the hour-hand con- 
tinued:— 

“You see we’re in time,—not one 
of us behind. You take my advice,— 
do your own work in your own way, 
and leave others alone.” 

Moral.—Mind your own_ business. 


It was the first time that four- 
year-old Willie had ever seen a 


snake; and, as it writhed and 
squirmed aléng, he ran into the 
house to tell of his discovery. 


“OQ Mother,” he exclaimed, “come 
here quick. Here’s a tail wagging 
without any dog.” 


The Kitten that Went to War 


He was a black kitten and _ his 
name was Christopher Columbus. 
Perhaps there never was a cat in 
the world more patriotic in his ac- 
tions, for he went to war when 
Lincoln first/ issued the call for 
soldiers, and stayed till after the war 
was over and peace was declared. 

He was in a hundred battles. He 
was in danger of his life more than a 
hundred times. He was wounded 
by gun-shots in four places at least. 
He lost one eye in the service of his 
country. His tail was cut off. He 
was lamed in one fore leg. He was 
shot through the body so that his 
breathing was short and uncertain; 
but he lived through all the vicissi- 
tudes of battle and camp life, and 
came home with the company—or, 
rather, the sad remnant of the com- 

afly—the war scarred veteran, 

hen he died, several years after- 
ward, the boys of the city and the 
veteran soldiers with whom he _ had 
fed and fought united to give him a 
military funeral; and I am sure that 
his grave ought to be decorated with 
flowers on each Memorial Day. 


He was only a half-grown kitten 
when the war broke out, and he 
rode away tied on the top of his 
master’s knapsack, His master 
went through the whole four years 
of the war, taking Christopher with 
him. in each camp-moving. And 
then—just as it was all over and 
peace was declared—he fell—shot 
in the last skirmish. But Chris- 
topher was brought back home—an 
enormous cat, wearing a collar fairly 
covered with buttons, badges, 
buckles, tags and other mementos of 
the regiments his “purring had 
cheered. 

3 Isn’t he a cat who deserves a place 
in our country’s history?—Selected. 


TEACHERS’ 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


RESULTS are what show the character of an agency work. If the aim of an Agency 
is merely to send teachers hither and yon «n the possibility of s«cmebedys 
capturing something, the results are likely to be meagre and unratisfactory and before jong 
the Agency bears the same er Careful selection and recommendation of candidates for 
places that the Agency is asked to fillisa a different result. To tay toan Agency 
different kind of agency work and will SHOW “We need a teacher,” and bave the 


Agency immsdiately notify every camdidate on its list that **....... needs a teacher” is cne 
pao Sb to have the Agency ask first ‘‘For what department, what subjects, salary paid, tow 
much experience required,”’ and a half dozen otber questicns which bring out (be m quired 


qualifications, narrowing the ossible candidates the Agency bas for the place down to two 
or three, is an entirely different thing!) and superintendents as well as Agencies are 


finding out more and more that the careful and tsistent fitting 
of teachers to places brings results and that results onemey or later show CHARACTE R. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Did you get it? In “Teac bipgess Butiress” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, 
IT TELLS ROW. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 g, Wabash Ave., Chicego, tll 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr, 
introduces to Colle 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY te Colleges, 


EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors, and Gov- 
partment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Oal) om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


recommends teachert and bas filled bum- 
dreds ‘of high grade positions (ap te 
$5.000) with excellent teachess. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If yeu need @ 


teacher forapy desirable place or\know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


MERICAN ::: 


and FO 
, forevery 
or ad 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department wor kim 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Peng-~ 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and ositions paying $70 to per month, For fui ther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Building, Harrisburg,\Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chepe! St. Albany N. Y. 


A rena agency for superior 


Assists Teachers 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Bstaeblished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Telephone Hay. 1678. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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- The Most Practice! Typewriter Training 

: is training on the 

: | 

is 

Remington 
Because the REMINGTON 


is the machine which the pupil is 
most likely to encounter when - 
he enters the business office 


RAPA AR ARARAR AR AA RR 


_ Therefore, Remington training paysdest 


Reminzton Typewriter Company 


[Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 


Homes 


A real summer home—the sort you have always thought 
of as a luxury beyond you—can be had at prices within the 
reach of a very moderate income. Turn your thoughts to 


Vermont 


the Green Mountain State—where life in the country is 
worth living. Many of Nature’s beauty spots, farms or 
resort locations, can be purchased at ridiculously low prices. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY THE STATE OF VERMONT. 


**Dermont, the Land of Green Mountains’’ **Vermont Farms’’ 
“*Vermont Cottage Sites’” **Road Map’’ 


Any or all books are yours for the asking. 


_ GUY W. BAILEY, 
Secy. of State Publicity Department | | Essex Junction, Vermont 
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